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THE FIRST AND ONLY BOOK that fully meets the wants of 
DAY can AND JUVENILE. CLASSES. 
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PLAN. | 


Step by step, in 


carefully graded les- 
sons and choice songs 
the 


MUSICAL 
~ JOURNEY 


is commenced and 
advanced. There is 
WORK ENOUGH to 
promote healthy mu- 
sical growth, and 
ENTERTAINMENT 
ENOUGH to keep pu- 
pils interested. The 


ELEMENTARY 
COURSE 


is the best effort of 
the author. It is at 
once pleasing to the 
pupils and perfect in 
results. The songs 
are such as may be 
used for 


IMITATION 
PRACTICE, 


the importance of 
which can not be 
over-estimated. 

In this as in other 
respects, it is 
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ONTENTS, 


In amount and va- 
fiety no other work 
can compare with it. 
There are 


216 pages, 


eighty of which are 
devoted to the PER: 
FECT ELEMENT- 
ARY COURSE. The 
suggestions here, and 
the General Review, 
are invaluable to 
teachers. Then comes 
the department of 


SONGS 
STUDY 
RECREATION, 


103 pages, contain- 
ing, in addition to 
the Songs, a charm- 
ing CANTATINA. 


The book closes 
with 15 pages of suit- 
able Hymns and 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 


A (McALLISTER) OXY-HYDROGEN STEREOPTI- 
CON, in perfect working order. Condensing lenses 4% 
inches in diameter; two pairs of object-glasses for high 
and low combinations. Nearly 400 carefully-chosen 
and assorted views, especially mounted and boxed ; 
apparatus for making oxygen gas, screen, etc., compri. - 
ing everything necessary for immediate use. Coat 
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The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 
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Still Ahead of All Gompetitors:! 


Note the following brief but pointed commendations 
from prominent educators: 


From HON. J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 
Board of Education, Vermont. —‘*The BEST THING I 
have ever seen in that line.” 

From Prof. W. B. PATERSON, President of Lincoln 
University, Marion, Ala.—“‘ I am highly pleased with 
your Erasers.” 

From HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER, State Supt. 
Public Education, New Orleans, La.—‘ I have tested 
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THE NATIVITY. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. FISHER. 
He came, He came, the hope of ages, 
And all the promises fulfilled 
That long illumed the sacred pages, 
And oft the holy prophets thrilled. 
With truth divine and life immortal, 
He came, ’mid bursts of light and song 
That poured through heaven’s opened portal, 
From starry host and seraph throng. 


He came, He came, O, wondrous story! 
And left the crystal gate ajar, 
And through it shone the inner glory, 
To be the wise men’s guiding-star. 
And through it swelled in choral praises, 
The new-made song of love supreme, 
The “o strain that heaven raises, 
And listening shepherds learned the theme. 


’T was just that sages votives offered 
Of myrrh and frankincense and gold; 
’'T was fit that shepherds homage proffered 
The Master Shepherd of the fold. 
And wise men still will bring oblations, 
Support and sympathy and prayer; 
And watchmen faithful in their stations, 
Will spread the tidings all should share. 


O, well my soul if this thou learnest, 
A glory beams from out the skies; 

On minds that search for life in earnest 
The bright and morning-star shall rise. 
And listening hearts shall catch the voices 

Whose raptures through the heavens roll, 
In whose blest theme all earth rejoices 
When Christ is born within the soul. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


ParocuiAL Scuoois.—No objection can be made 
to the establishment of parochial schools. _ It is a matter 
wholly within the control of a denomination, although 
it may be regretted that there should be any sect which 
sees fit to place itself in opposition to the public-school 
system of the country. Eventually the Roman Cath- 
olics will be discontented at having to pay two school- 
taxes, and a call will be made for a division of the school 
fund. It is not probable that this will be granted. It 
is more probable that intelligent Catholics, appreciating 
the greater benefits of the public-school system, will 
rebel at the authority which attempts to interfere with 
their enjoyment of them. That would be the natural 
tendency of things in our free republic. — Courant 
(Hartford). 

VENTILATION.—Here is another illustration of a pop- 
ular ignorance. A gentleman while attending church 
one evening found that his feet were icy cold, so that 
he had to raise them from off the floor. Calling the 
attention of the sexton to the fact, the latter said, with 
some perplexity: “Yes, we have a good many com- 
plaints of cold feet from others; but I don’t understand 
the reason why we can’t keep the church warm; we 
surely have fires enough.” So saying, he pointed to a 
register in the floor directly behind the gentleman, in 
the adjoining pew. Looking around, the latter could 
see that there was a hot fire in the furnace beneath, 
and yet no heat came up. When a handerchief was laid 
over the register it scarcely stirred. The visitor asked 
the sexton, “ Have you any means of ventilation ?” 
“No, sir.’ “Are there no windows open?” None 
whatever.” ‘How, then, can you expect-the air to 
come in here if it can’t get out somewhere ?” There 
was no response,—the man was nonplussed. “ Did you 
ever try to blow into a bottle ?” continued the inquirer. 
“No, sir.” “Do you think if you did, that you. could 
force any more air into a bottle by blowing than was in 
it before ?” He couldn’t say. Never had thought of 
it. “Well,” continued the gentleman, “ you would 
soon find if you tried that it was impossible, and neither 


can you force air into this church through a register if 
you don’t open a window or some other orifice.” But, 
the sexton demurred: “Opening a window would let in 
the cold air, wouldn’t it?” “You just try it,” was the 
response ; “raise some of the windows on the leeward 
side of the church, and see what will happen.” It was 
done; and instantly the handkerchief lying on the 
register rose half-way to the ceiling with the force of 
the ascending current. The sexton stood and stared in 
astonishment.—Sanitary Engineer and Plumber. 
CATHOLIC AND Protestant Carr oO¥ CHILDREN.— 
Protestantism believes that the responsibility for the 
care of the child rests with the parents, who may get 
what light they can from their chosen spiritual advisers, 
but who are responsible to God alone for the right dis- 
charge of their sacred trust. The Romanist believes 
that the children are children of the church, and that 
the parent must act under the authority of the church, 
though we are glad to be assured that that authority 
cannot be exercised in a despotic manner by any irre- 


sponsible priest, but is reposed exclusively in the higher 
clergy ; for at present there is very little danger that 
the Father Scullys will become bishops or archbishops 
in this country.— Christian Union. 


RomANIsM IN AustRALIA.—In Australia, as well 
as in this country, the Roman Catholic priests are wag- 
ing war upon the public schools; and a large portion of 
a congregation lately walked out of one of the cathe- 
drals while the priest was reading his fulminations 
against those who patronize these schools. In Sidney 


the Catholics have withdrawn their children to such an 
extent that the number in attendance is reduced twenty 
per cent.— Congregationalist. 


MorALs in Scuoouis.—It has been the experience 
of our New England schools, up to this time, that a high 
moral character has always been required of our school 
instructors. Especially is this true of the thousands of 
excellent women who fill the teacher’s seat in our pri- 
mary and grammar schools. Their lives; their daily 
discipline, which is chiefly moral, if they are worthy of 
their office, rather than punitive; the inculcation of 
virtuous habits, suggested by school exercises; the in- 
cidents of the hour, as enforced by some breach of pro- 
priety in the pupil, constantly impress and train the 
moral nature of the pupils. 
in these States where a positive moral atmosphere does 
not give wholesome shape and impress to the spiritual 
nature of the child.—Zion’s Herald. 

Aw EpvucatTep Surrrace.—The Assembly of South 
Carolina is entertaining not only Major Thompson’s 
recommendations for the improvement of the school 
system, but a proposition to establish an educational 
qualification for voters. The two things go, logically, 
hand in hand, and the South Carolinians might justify 
the restriction of the suffrage as a premium on intelli- 
gence. In fact, however, the measure is advocated on 
the ground of the necessity, in some unobjectionable 
way, of temporarily disfranchising a great part of the 
colored population. That the law, if faithfully applied, 


will also diminish the white vote, and ultimately cut 
down the State’s representation in Congress, is well un- 
derstood, but the prevention of a political reaction at 
home seems worth the price.—TZhe Nation. 


There is scarcely a school 


Tue AtTHEIsTIC MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN Po.tirtics. 
—That there is a distinct and well-defined movement 
toward theoretical and practical godliness in the Amer- 
ican government, all careful observers have long been 
aware. We do not affirm, and we do not believe, that 


mind of the nation at large. There are mighty forces 
in our national life which make for God and for right- 
eousness, and we have never doubted that they are 
stronger and more numerous than the antagonizing 
forces, and that they will ultimately prevail. But the 
existence of the counter-forces cannot be disputed, and 
their subtlety, activity, and power ought not to be ig- 
nored.— Christian Statesman. 


ON READING. 


BY W. H. PAYNE, ANN ARBOR, MICH, 


1. Under the general term Reading are included two 
distinct processes, differing in nature and purpose. 
These are (a) Reading Proper, or Silent Reading (Leg- 
ere) ; and (0) Elocution, or Reading Aloud (Recitare). 


1. Reading includes the act by which we gain information 
from a book or newspaper, and the act by which we’ entertain 
or instruct auditors by the delivery of written composition. 

2. The purpose of Reading Proper is self-improvement; it 
is usually a silent process, and does not necessarily presuppose 
the power of utterance. 

3. The direct purpose of Elocution is the edification or the 
instruction of others; and success in this art is conditioned on 
the skillful management of the voice. 

4, Reading Proper is a useful art, universally practiced by 
all the intelligent; Elocution, in its higher forms, is a fine art, 
attainable by only the comparatively few, and limited to par- 
ticular occasions. 

5. The basis of Elocution is Reading Proper. 


II. Reading Proper may be defined as the art of 
gaining information from the printed page; or better, 
as the art of interpreting written composition, 


1. The process of reading becomes perfect when the words 
of the text induce in the mind of the reader the very thought 
of the author. 

2. Induction will best describe the process by which words 
fulfill their office. 

3. Reading, considered as a topic of instruction, may be 
discussed under two heads: (a) primary reading; and (b) ad- 
vanced reading. 

2. The problem to be solved is this ; for each common 
word in the child’s spoken vocabulary, to find an equivalent 
printed form. Itis merely a process of substitution or ex- 
change. 


III. The object of instruction in primary reading is 
to substitute Form for souND, written language for 
spoken language, the eye for the ear. 


1. During this stage of instruction, the child is to be fur- 
nished with an instrument for obtaining knowledge; the ac- 
tual gaining of knowledge by means of reading belongs to a 
subsequent stage of instruction. 

3. The purpose of the reading-exercise is not to convey in- 
formation, but to make sure of this exchange of symbols. 


IV. The ends to be aimed at in giving instruction 
in advanced reading are the following: (a) to make 
empty words full, and to make partially filled words 
more significant ; ()) to create and foster a love for 
reading; (c) to teach the art of using books; (d) to 
teach the art of ascertaining the pronunciation and 
meaning of new words from the dictionary. 


1. As the whole value of text-book and oral instruction 
turns on the significance of words, the study of words should 
be made a matter of first importance. 

2. Word analysis cannot be too highly commended; and in 
addition to this, formal definition, description, and illustration 
by objects and by pictures, should be assiduously employed. 

3. It is of but little consequence to teach the art of reading, 
unless pupils are inspired with a desire to read. 

4. This desire can be created by making the reading-lessons 
significant, and therefore interesting. 

5. The art of using books may be taught by inculcating 
the spirit of such a series of rules as are given in Hamilton’s 








it is the controlling or predominant tendency in the 


6. Pupils should be. taught the use of the dictionary, This 
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involves, in addition to the correct spelling of words, (a) a 
knowledge of the elementary sounds of the language; and (b) 
the signification of diacritical marks. 


V. The pupil should be required to reproduce the 
thought of the author under some change of form. 


1, Reception and Reproduction are the two factors of al] 
sound instruction. 

2. The reproduction of thought in the language of the book 
may involve only the faculty of memory; itis not a valid test 
of comprehension. 

3. Silent reading should precede reading aloud. There is 
reason for believing that the effort required for vocalization 
interferes with the ready comprehension of the thought. 





VI. After the comprehension of a thought, the pupil 
should be taught the art of giving to it its proper vocal 
expression. This art, in its highest form, is the Art of 


Personation. 

1. All pupils can not become fine readers, but all may learn 
to read effectively ; i. e., in such a manner that a listener may 
readily comprehend the meaning of the text. This kind of 
reading appeals chiefly to the intellect. 

2. The Art of Personation, whose aim is to move the pas- 
sions, to involve the emotions, and to enkindle enthusiasm, is 
a fine art, beyond the reach of most, and attainable only by 
long and patient practice. This art is hardly within the range 
of ordinary instruction. 


VII. The ideal of effective reading is ANIMATED 
CONVERSATION that is natural, agreeable, and clear. 


1. The more common faults in reading are (a) indistinct ut- 
terance; ()) rapidity; (c) false tones and inflections; (d) mis- 
placed accent and emphasis. 

2. Two general rules, well followed, will ensure effective 
reading: (a) make sure of the thought; (5) try to express the 
thought clearly and agreably. 





TALKS WITH MY BOYS. — (11) 





BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


You have shown by your questions that you appreci- 
ate the value and the necessity of the power of con- 
centration of the mind, but some of you fail to see how 
it can be secured. We shall have time for but a few 
of the questions this morning. 

Question I.—“ Can the power to concentrate the mind 
upon one subject be cultivated to any great extent ? 
Do not different persons differ radically, by nature, in 
respect to this power?” 

Question II.—“ How can the power to think upon 
one subject, to the exclusion of irrelevant thoughts, be 
acquired? Is not this power of slow growth ?” 

Question III.—“ Dear Teacuer: I liked your re- 
marks this morning about the power of applying our 
minds to whatever we want to, but I, for one, cannot 
do it. I have tried again and again. It seems to me 
we are subject to fits and moods, and when we can we 
can, and when we can’t we can’t, and there is the end 
of it. At any rate that is my case. 

“ Now, last Saturday, I wrote my essay nearly all at 
one sitting, but I could not do it again. I had been at 
work on it for many days, and had accomplished but 
little. Saturday, I was going away with Cyrus, and, 
just as I was ready to start, he came over to say that 
his brother had come, and therefore he could not go. 
So, having nothing else to do, I sat down to try my 
essay. The thoughts came faster than I could write them 
down, and in an hour or two I had it nearly finished. 
True, I had to prune and trim it afterwards, and, of 
course, I am not vain enough to suppose that the 
thoughts, after all, were worth anything. The paper 
had no particular merit, but it was good for me. It 
was better than I had thought I could do,—better than I 
could have done by any ordinary process. Now, is not 
the mind subject to fits and moods ? and when the mood 
is on we can succeed, but if it is not on we work in 
vain.” THOMAS. 

These three questions represent nearly all I have re- 
ceived. If I can answer them satisfactorily, I am sure 
you will find the time well spent. 

Let us take the third first. 
to fits and moods. But we can cultivate the moods. 

We can train the mind to work or not to work. The 
thing for us to do is so to train and school and disci- 
pline the mind that it will do our bidding. In other 
words, that the will shall govern and control all the 
powers. You will observe that when Saturday had come 


the burden of the week’s lessons was off. Thomas’s 


Yes; the mind is subject 


mind was free and elastic. Then, when Cyrus could not 
go, nothing was left for Thomas to think about but that 
essay. The circumstances were favorable to the entire 
concentration of the mind’s powers. The case illus- 
trates, at least, that when the mind is thus concentrated, 
it acts with far greater power and success than other- 
wise. The question that concerns us especially is how 
to secure this power, — how to cultivate the habit. 

1. In the first place, you must exercise the full power 
of the will. By this I mean that you must be deter- 
mined to bring it to pass. A student who cares but 
little whether he succeeds or not, will not succeed. It 
is the determination, the absolute will-force, that finds 
a way or makes a way. You will be surprised, by a 
little practice, to see to what an extent this power may 
be increased. Try it, and see for yourselves. 

2. In the next place you must be methodical. Every 
lesson should have its own time. If you try to learn 
your algebra or your Greek to-day at 9:00 o’clock, and 
to-morrow at 12:00, and the next day at 3:00, and so 
on, you will be lifting on the short arm of the lever. 
The power, then, must be greater than the weight, and, 
in this case, it never is so; consequently, the lesson is 
not learned. Have a set time every day for the same 
lesson, and adhere to it. Then, again, if possible, have 
the same place in which to study, the same chair to sit 
in, and the same desk, in the same corner, and get your 
lesson from the same book. 

3. Learn by trial what circumstances are favorable, 
and what unfavorable ; and, turning aside from the less 
favorable, put yourself, so far as practicable, under the 
influence of the most promising conditions. For exam- 
ple, some will study better sitting, others standing; 
some in the morning or in the evening; some alone, 
others, possibly, in company; some long before the 
lesson is to be recited, others immediately before the 
recitation; some can learn faster by studying aloud, 
others in the most perfect silence ; some can learn math- 
ematics best in the morning, others in the evening; 
some take their memory studies early in the day, some 
later. Now, whatever moods you find yourself subject 
to, cultivate all favorable circumstances, 

4. Then, if you are committing to memory, much aid 
is found in writing out the points to be remembered. 
The use of the pen or pencil is essential in fixing 
thoughts in the mind. 

5. Learn, effectually, I pray you, the secret of self- 
dependence. Do not lean upon any one. Stand erect 
by your own power. Whatever lesson you have to learn, 
rely upon yourself, and not seek the aid of your sisters 
or aunts. 

The true office of education is to discipline and de- 
velop the powers of the mind. It is to give power, not 
to learn facts ; and he who has learned how to get a les- 
son in an hour, that previously had taken two hours, 
has made no small acquisition. 

One of the greatest benefits to be derived from a 
course of school training is in acquiring the power to 
bring it to pass ; to secure the habit of accomplishing 
your undertakings. He can because he thinks he can, 
feels sure he can, has learned to trust in himself, believe 
in himself, rely upon himself, is the true translation of 
“Possunt, quia posse videntur.” 

It is related of two monks that one of them expressed 
to the other his regrets that he could not say his pray- 
ers without his thoughts wandering to other topics. 
His brother thought that was unnecessary. He was not 
troubled in that way. 

“Aren’t you?” said the other. “ Well, if you will 
recite the Pater Noster without harboring any thought 
but that expressed by the words of the prayer, I will 
give you my horse.” 

“ Agreed,” said his brother, and sinking on his 
knees, he began: “‘ Pater noster, qui es in celum, 
sanctificiter nomen tuum.’ “I wonder if he will give 
me the saddle,” thought the monk. 

“ Ah, brother, I was mistaken; I trusted unwisely in 





my own powers, I cannot do it.” 


Nevertheless, the lesson was not lost upon him, but 
applying himself to the task, he soon acquired such a 
power of concentration as to become an earnest, devout 
monk, and finally a great scholar with a world-wide 
reputation. Promptness, punctuality, determination, 
and correct habits of study and work will give you the 
victory. 








HORACE MANN. 


When, Massachusetts, thou shalt call thy roll 
Of honored sons and daughters, on the name 
Of Mann dwell fondly, who, with zeal aflame 
With love of wider knowledge, fired thy soul 
And fixed thine eyes upon a higher goal. 
Spirit than method more he prized; would tame 
With love rude natures; every child reclaim 
From waywardness; ’fore all fair learning’s scroll 
Unfold, with higher aims their hearts inspire. 
O, useless deem them not who can infuse 
In souls of men great thoughts and lofty views 
Of life. For such the bard attunes his lyre; 
For such thou well may’st thankful be, great State; 
They rouse thee up and speed to happier fate. 
— Joshua Kendall. 








DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Description and Remarks on the Plan of Instruction in Drawing for the 
Public Schools of the City of Boston, for the year 1879-80. 








BY WALTER SMITH, DIRECTOR OF DRAWING. 





(Concluded from last week.] 

No change has been made in the primary-school work, 
but it is hoped that the suggestion of examples for the 
order of exercises, as followed during the past two years, 
will much facilitate the work of the teachers in the two 
highest classes. 

The work in the high schools has been arranged so 
as to make it in all of its features a natural sequence to 
the grammar-school work, both in the subjects and their 
development. The time has now come when the work 
of the grammar schools should tell upon the high schools, 
and produce the very best results. The lower and 
middle classes of the high schools should also prepare 
the pupils for the advanced work from casts and objects 
in the senior classes. Light and shade have not yet 
been practiced in these lower classes, as the rooms in 
which the pupils are taught will not permit objects to 
be seen by all in one light. But the processes of shad- 
ing can be learned from flat copies in such rooms as are 
provided, and this has been arranged for in the course 
of study for the lower class, so that in the classes above, 
drawing from the solid, in light and shade, may be in- 
telligently undertaken. In the middle classes of the 
high schools, the natural advance from drawing in light 
and shade from copies to objects is provided for, and 
this, in its turn, is a preparation for drawing from na- 
ture and the cast in the senior class. 

This arrangement of the whole course has been tabu- 
lated, so that its graded development of subject and 
character may be readily seen. ‘There has been no new 
subject introduced, and any changes of place for certain 
exercises will tend to make the course ultimately easier, 
and are now practicable. ‘The best experience in teach- 
ing drawing has shown that it must be studied upon a 
plan, with a certain order of exercises which cover the 
essentials of information and practice. This is con- 
sistent with the most perfect freedom and latitude in 
the choice of illustrations on the part of the teachers ; 
indeed, this choice on their part is necessary, and its 
active exercise assumed, whilst the scope allowed for 
the originality and development of the powers of the 
imagination in the pupil is not only provided for, but 
necessitated by the allotment of time, space, and work 
in the plan, for the pupil’s original design. 

The idea underlying this arrangement, is that form 
has a language which the building of the tower of 
Babel did not confuse, for the language is common to 
the human race to-day. Like other languages, this one 
of form must be taught upon a plan which recognizes 
all the human faculties, and gradually exercises them. 
This language, like other languages, is possessed of an 





alphabet, a vocabulary, and a grammar that never vary, 
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and no tongue can affect, whatever be the names and 
sounds employed to define or express them to the un- 
derstanding. 

Well taught, this language must develop originality 
to be considered successful, and the possession of orig- 
inality in every human creature, waiting to be devel- 
oped by education, is assumed as the basis of its opera- 
ation. So the arrangement of the plan for teaching 
this language comprehends the exercise of the origin- 
ating and arranging faculties, from the first day of 
school-life to the last, in different degrees of develop- 
ment, adapted to the age and character of the pupils. 
It neither assumes nor expects that all will be equally 
original, but it does assume the existence of the faculty 
of originality, and offers the means for its development 
by exercise. 

That this is not an unwarrantable assumption the work 
already produced in the public schools proves conclu- 
sively, and all that remains now to be done is to embody 
the results of our experience in a scheme which shall 
secure, first, the imparting of knowledge, and, second, 
the requirement of skill in expression; so that one of 
the most valuable of all human faculties, imagination, 
may be healthily developed and trained by this subject 
of drawing. This is its educational value; its indus- 
trial value will consist in making all labor skilled and 
tasteful, pleasant and profitable. 

The following epitomises the principles recognized 
and ends sought by this plan : 

1. All children who can be taught to read, write, and 
cipher can be taught to draw. 

2. Drawing, by the law of Massachusetts, is required 
to be taught to every child as an element of general ed- 
ucation, like reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

3. As an elementary subject, it should be taught by 
the regular teachers, and not by special instructors. 

4, The true function of drawing, in general educa- 
tion, is to develop accuracy and to exercise the imagina- 
tion, thereby tending to produce a love of order, and to 
nourish originality. 

5. Educationally, drawing should be regarded as a 
means for the study of other subjects, such as geogra- 
phy, history, mechanics, design. In general education 
it is to be considered as an implement, not as an or- 
nament. 

6. The practice of drawing is necessary to the pos- 
session of taste and skill in industry, and is therefore 
the common element of education for enjoyment of the 
beautiful, and for a profitable, practical life. 

7. In the primary, grammar, and high schools, draw- 
ing is elementary and general; in the normal and even- 
ing schools, advanced and special; for teaching pur- 
poses in the first, and for skilled industry in the second. 

8. Good industrial art includes the scientific as well 
as the artistic element ; science securing the necessity 
of true and permanent workmanship, art contributing 
the quality of attractiveness and beauty. The study of 
practical art by drawing should therefore comprehend 
the exactness of science by the use of instruments, as in 
geometrical drawing and designing; and the acquisition 
of knowledge of the beautiful, and manual skill in ex- 
pression, by free-hand drawing of historical master- 
pieces of art and choice natural forms. 

9. From this study so undertaken, we may expect a 
more systematic knowledge of the physical world, in 
history, and at the present t?me; for through the sen- 
sitiveness to appreciation by the eye, and power of ex- 
pression by the hand, of its phenomena, may come a 
knowledge of Nature’s laws, a love of the fit and the 
beautiful, and that ability to combine these in our own 
works, which alone produces the highest form of art, — 
originality. 

10. Drawing may now take its legal place in the 
public schools as an element of, and, not as before, a 
specialty in, education ; at as little cost as any other 
equally useful branch of instruction, with the prospect 
that at a future time as many persons will be able to 
draw well as can read or write well, and as large # pro- 
portion be able to design well as to producea good Eng- 
lish composition. 


“IT’S BUT A WORD,” SAID SHE. 
BY LORENZO ROHR. 


Oft, how oftentimes I heard 
** Never mind, it’s but a word.”’ 
Words are wingéd lives, though muttered,— 
Theirs are quick and subtle souls, 
And each unawares controls 
Whosoever uttered. 


Spirits they, of weal and woe, 
Day and night flit to and fro, 
Undiscovered sway forever; 
Printed on exrial sheets, 
Sailing as in fairy fleets 
O’er life’s boundless river. 


Guard thy thoughts, for they beget 
Words of bliss, or deep regret, 
Words that hail the last of mortals 
Like friends parting at the gate, 
Bid them linger, sprites of fate, 
At their ruby portals. 


Gallatin, Tenn., 1879. 








A CHAT WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 


SELF-RELIANCE. 


ABOUT SCHOOL MANAGEMENT.—(IIL) 


BY 


The well-organized school is necessarily under law. 
This law must be definite, fixed, and uniform, and must 
be made known to every pupil, to secure a concert of 
action and a harmonious working of all in their relations 
to the school. That order which is “ Heaven’s first 
law” is the result of law, and could not exist without 
it. Nor will there be any order or system in a school 
which has not special and well-defined rules of conduct. 
Some things must be done, and other things must be 
omitted, if the school is to be successful. Hence the 
teacher must early provide for these necessities, and so 
manage as to prevent the evils of anarchy and confusion. 
School-law has its controlling power and influence while 
yet unbroken. Indeed, the very object of this law is to 
prevent what must otherwise be punished. The neces- 
sity of discipline as often results from the absence of 
rigid authority as from any other cause. We cannot be 
too earnest in urging young teachers to lose no time in 
establishing their authority as the basis of all laws and 
regulations. This done, and they are prepared to man- 
age successfully to secure the benefits of law and order. 

As already suggested, one of the most efficient means 
of preventing disorder and mischief is school - work. 
The good teacher, therefore, always manages to keep 
her pupils busy. To this end she adapts the studies to 
the capacity and standing of each class; assigns lessons 
neither too easy nor too hard to occupy the entire study- 
hours, and labors earnestly to awaken interest and en- 
thusiasm in the preparation of these lessons and in the 
recitation. In such a school there is no time nor desire 
for idleness and mischief, and hence no outward disci- 
pline is required. All are as busy as the “busy bee” 
in the work of the school, and the teacher is left free to 
guide and instruct, without interruption or confusion. 
In securing such results her skill is severely tested. 

And here is another method of school management : 
the creating and wielding public opinion. We have 
already alluded to the importance, to the teacher, of 
securing a favorable opinion of herself, her aims and 
methods, in order that she may exert a controlling per- 
sonal influence over the school. Public opinion may 
also be employed to secure good order, control reckless- 
ness, subdue rebellion, and to crush out the evil ten- 
dency of bad habits. . Whatever is right and proper and 
necessary to make a good school must be made popular ; 
whatever is wrong and of evil tendency must be made 
unpopular. With skill, patience, and perseverance on 
the part of the teacher, this can be done. 

Does she desire punctuality and promptness? She 
must make it popular. For instance, when the school 
opens at precisely nine o’clock in the morning, she finds 
that a half-dozen boys and girls are absent, and they 
come strolling in a half-hour late. Let the importance 
of the habit of punctuality upon the school and upon 
the individual be explained and urged. Take a vote, as 





an expression of public opinion against tardiness. A 








large majority will at once commit themselves to sustain 
the teacher, and the “tidal wave” of public opinion will 
soon reach the few delinquents and bring them in on 
time. 

Does the teacher desire to abate the nuisance of whis- 
Let her bring to bear upon it the force of 
public opinion. Let the subject be fully discussed 
before the school, and the folly and evils of the habit 
be exposed. A vote in favor of total abstinence can now 
Next call for volunteers who will 
pledge themselves not to whisper for a given length of 
time, and accept that pledge from all who think they 
can keep it. This is the anti-whispering society of the 
school, to which members may be admitted by vote of a 
majority, and held to their pledge by an appeal to their 
honor. By such management and constant encourage- 
ment, a large majority of the pupils may be enlisted in 
this enterprise, who will feel a deep interest in its 
success ; and, under the influence of public opinion, the 
remaining few will soon beg for admission to the society 
under the constitution. 


pering ? 


easily be secured. 


These hints and suggestions will enable young 
teachers to suppress and control the most annoying 
school vices, without resort to penalties. We have still 


other thoughts to suggest. 





MATHEMATICS. 





All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mr. Editor :—Allow me to add to H. H. Ballard’s pro- 
test against calling a common factor a common divisor 
(p. 242, Oct. 30), a further protest against implying 
that division is a necessary part of the process of find- 
ing a greatest common factor. The usual purpose of 
division is to obtain a quotient, which is not the object 
in this case, further than it may assist in finding mul- 
tiples, which, in most cases, may more readily be found 
by inspection. Our purpose is only to obtain the suc- 
cessive differences till we arrive at the smallest, this 
being the greatest common factor. 

Allow me to say that J. L. Woods made a mistake 
(p. 226, Oct. 30), when he says “the whole work is 
plain to the eye”; or else he or the printer is faulty in 





the arrangement of the work. J. 8. R. 
SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM 121.—Differentiate the function, 
w = xe log el” *. F. P. Marz, 


w = 2 log ec! 2 = of sin a; .°. 
dw = (ex*—! sin x +- a, cos x)dzx. 
H. Gunper., 





THEOREM V.—In a given isosceles right-angled triangle 
ABC, having B the right angle, BC is divided in extreme and 
mean ratio in the point O, having the greater segment BO 
near the right angle B; and AB is bisected in the point P. 
Join PC, AO, and let them intersect in the point M; then 
join MB. Prove geometrically that it is perpendicular to AO, 


Let abm be the giventriangle. Complete the square, 
and from each vertex, in order, draw lines as directed. 
Each set of lines include a square, one inscribed within 
the other. For the triangles abc, dbf, and age, having 
their corresponding sides parallel, are similar. Hence, 
ab : db=be : bf ; but db is 4 of ab; therefore Of is 
4 of be, and gh = eh=Af. The triangles ahg and 
bfh’ are equal (similar, and fh’ = gh = fh) ; hence the 
points A and h’ are identical, and the line drawn from 
a to the intersection of mg and bn is perpendicular to 
mg. Q. E. D. J. 8. R. 


ao. os 


PROBLEMS. 


ProstemM 130.—To describe a circumference which 
shall bisect three given circumferences. F. A, 


Prosiem 131.— A, B, and C, starting together, 
travel in the same direction around an island 99 miles 
in circumference. A goes 4 miles per hour, B 7,and C 
13. When will all be together again? _ Also rule for 
solution of similar problems. G. I. Watkins, 
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THE SOCIAL CLUB. 


1V.—A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


** What shall we have for Christmas ?”’ A very enjoyable 
entertainment may be got up by the club for this occasion, by 
each member representing the method of its observance and 
celebration by some one, and a different, nation. The presi- 
dent should appoint some members of the club to represent in 
costume the Scandinavian Christmas observances. One show- 
ing the Norwegian; another the Danish; now the Swede, com- 
ing in, arrayed in the quaint costume of their country, and 
with a verbal description or a paper prepared, tell of the prep- 
aration of the day previous, with the care that all, even the 
birds, shall be provided with suitable food, so that all can 
** keep the day with joy.”” When midnight chimes are heard 
all prostrate themselves, and remain in that position several 
minutes. in honor, as they say, of the birth of the Christ; they 
believe that the beasts of the stall fall upon their knees and 
remain there for several moments after the chimes have 
ceased. After the midnight ceremony has passed, all the peo- 
ple sit in their houses for hours in silent meditation. As the 
day approaches every one greets his friend and neighbor with 
the joyful tidings, ‘‘ This is the day that Christ was born;”’ 
and so the commemoration of that greatest of all events is the 
opening ceremony of the week of festivity that follows. 

The different costumes of these northern people, and the 
different ways in which they celebrate the holidays, are very 
interesting. In contrast, one can appear as a representative 
of some country of Southern Europe, showing the beautiful 
costume, so airy, and adorned with such lovely flowers and 
wreaths,—the days being spent amid bowers of beauty and in 
their gardens, with little or no attempt at any religious observ- 
ance of them except among the priests and devotees. 

The contrast between the nations of the North and South,— 
the one so voluptuous and the other so phlegmatic,—will be very 
attractive, both in the costumesand description. Someone can 
present the manner in which our northern neighbors, the in- 
habitants of Canada, are wont to celebrate this day; tell of 
the solemn midnight whisperings, the weird music following, 
and then the ushering in of the day with the grand “‘ Gloria in 
Excelsis,”’ thus commencing and carrying on a semi-religious 
service all the day long, even continuing it through the follow- 
ing week in all the cathedrals and houses of worship. After 
this description, which can be enlarged and made very inter- 
esting, take up the Southern way of keeping the holidays, by 
the colored people who reside there, and whose only idea of a 
proper celebration is, to burn all the powder possible, explode 
all the fireworks, ring bells, and get up all the noise and riot 
that can be within their power, not only one day, but they fre- 
quently lengthen out the holidays for two weeks. I think no 
greater contrast can be found in the way of celebrating Christ- 
mas, than these last two. 

Go back to Europe: take the German people, with their odd 
dress and never-failing Christmas-tree with its presents, and 
the boys singing carols all night long in the streets. Take 
Russia, with its fur-clad people, its universal ‘‘ Mistletoe,”’ the 
greeting all with a kiss, and the ending each day of the follow- 
ing weeks with a midnight carousal. England of the olden 
time with its ‘“‘ Yule-log,’’ and its more modern methods of 
celebrating the day, and keeping the twelve days that follow. 
Bring out some of the customs of the nations who make this 
day and the whole week following one of a subdued religious 
character, keeping them so rigidly that not even the approach 
of hilarity is permitted. Some parts of Spain and Portugal cel- 
ebrate in this manner, the greatest of holidays, the only one 
that is universal to the whole Christian world. 

If there is time for it, — for it can be prepared in the form 
ofa play,—intersperse it with music and recitations or read- 
ings. The music-books abound with Christmas carols and 
songs, and there are many fine selections suited for an even- 
ing entertainment of this kind. This is so fruitful a subject 
that it will need a long evening, or possibly two, to complete 
it in. Mrs. H. B. B. Lorn. 











SCIENCE NOTES. 

— An instance of the benefit science often confers on humanity 
and the arts, has been recently given in an improved method 
of silvering glass, by which for the first time this article can 
be manufactured without endangering the lives of the work- 
men employed, who usually suffer from the effect of the mer- 
curial vapors. The process is substantially as follows: The 
glass is first silvered by means of tartaric acid and ammonical 
nitrate of silver, and then exposed to the action of a weak so- 
lution of double cyanide of mercury and potassium. When 
the mercurial solution has spread over the surface uniformly, 
fine zine-dust is powdered over it, which promptly reduces the 
quicksilver, and permits it to form a white and brilliant amal- 
gam, adbering strongly to the glass, and which is affirmed to 
be free from the yellowish tint of ordinary silvered glass and 
not easily affected by sulphurous emanations. The value of 
this process may be judged from the fact of the Académie des 


Sciences, of Paris, presenting the inventor, M. Lenoir, with 
the sum of 2,500 francs. Perhaps some of our astronomical 
readers may make use of this process for silvering their 
mirrors. 

— The excitement over the baking-powder controversy, which 
was no doubt originated by rival manufacturers, has, however, 
raised the question whether alum is poisonous. Previously it 
was considered merely unwholesome, and a bad thing to take 
into the stomach, producing troublesome complications, but 
the fact of people being poisoned by alum in baking-powders 
has put the matter in a more serious light. The reason why 
alum becomes poisonous appears to be rather obscure, and I 
have just noticed a writer takes the following ground. He 
thinks the cause isin the individual poisoned, who possibly 
has some peculiarity in his constitution producing a morbid 
change in the secretions of his stomach, with which alum may 
combine and form an active poison. Now, without admitting 
that the writer is correct in this instance,—for it is but a sur- 
mise,—the theory is original and worth consideration, and may 
even be the key to many cases of poisoning and sickness, 
which cannot be accounted for by known facts. As an exam- 
ple of the dangerous nature of a compound the proportions of 
which have been slightly changed, I may mention the follow- 
ing instance: Two parts of mercury and two parts of chlorine 


form calomel, which is a well-known medicine and not at all 
poisonous; but change the proportions to one part of mercury 
and two parts of chlorine, and we get corrosive sublimate, 
which is, of course, a dangerous poison. > a 








EVERY SATURDAY. 


A SATURDAY ON ICE. 


It may be that we cannot spend our December Satur- 
days in walking. If not, perhaps we can skate. And what 
exercise compares with skating? Goethe, who was not lova- 
ble in all ways, comes very near to us in that he loved skating. 
There is a beautiful picture of him we have seen somewhere, 
with long, flowing locks, a mantle wrapped about him, and his 
figure in the graceful pose of a perfect skater. No wonder that 
a poet loved this ecstatic motion, so near like flying! 

When two or three cold nights have sealed the river, we go 
out with the boys some morning, and score our name upon the 
polished surface; a harmless vanity. The next outer curve of 
a companion erases it as perfectly as time does eventually, 
even with historic titles. But what a surface is this to write 
upon! May blackboards be banished forever! Here is your 
true blackboard, — this black ice. With one sweep we go half 
across the stream, describing an arc more perfect than chalk 
can pencil. We pirouette, we poise, we pose, we gyrate; now 
backwards, now forwards; sometimes hand in hand with an- 
other, oftener alone, or only with our shadow that follows like 
Peter Schlemil’s. It seems as if one supreme effort would lift 
us above earth to that other element whose clouds are reflected 
in the ice. 

Hear that ringing sound that the skate makes upon the ice! 
It isa sort of triumphant pean. It is the self-assertion of 
steel. The ‘‘ boom” that you hear is a different thing, and 
means the movement of the tide. Often a great crack will run 
for half-a-mile, with asound which is very uncanny in the 
dusk of the evening. It simply means that old Kuhleborn is 
restless. Hecan do us no harm, so let him growl. 


If the day is very cold we can havea fire ontheshore. Then 
how beautiful the whole scene is! The trees in their ermine, 
standing like royal spectators of our games; the light smoke 
wafted upward into the still air; a distant cottage speaking of 
home, and the bright group of dancing girls and boys upon 
the ice. 

We used to skate all day. May we never be too old to 
skate at all. Even now, however, we sometimes have ominous 
twinges of fatigue or worse, and then rest by an inspection of 
the shore. The frozen cascade at the end of the skating-plat, 
and near which we cannot venture on skates, is a beautiful 
sight on land. There the Undines have constructed fairy pal- 
aces, with minarets and towers, gleaming with myriad jewels. 
Diamonds of the first water are here; fire-opals glance, and 
emeralds sparkle, and garnets flash their splendid colors, till 
the eye aches with the glory. All seems confusion until, silent 
and observant, one grows into harmony with the scene. Then 
Nature removes the scales from his eyes, and he sees ice no 
more. The scene is transfigured and glorified. The frost-spirits 
come and go on their thousand errands. Hall upon hall opens 
wide to our view, — corridors, dressing-rooms, and suites of 
chambers are all revealed. Oriel windows, set with gems, 
throw their rich tints on pavements of mosaic. But stop! this 
is not so. It is only ice, after all, says a prosaic friend. Per- 
haps he is right. But there are more things even in ice than 
every Horatio knows. When, on some mountain-top, the hare- 
bells dance in the breeze, do we not see minim spirits playing 
the chimes of the flowers? ,You don’t hearit? Perhaps not. 
Then envy him who does. So, if it is denied to all to see Al- 
hambras in the frozen rivulet, none the less are there those who 
can. There are compensations in this world of ours. He who 





cannot see much beauty in square roots and logarithms, may 
steal a glance into a paradise of his own. Society is beginning 


to discover that we are not all made in the same mould, but 
there is something of good in all of us. It is this we teachers 
should look for and encourage. 

Even a day on the ice may be made instructive in many 
ways. Only let the teacher be adroit, and he can, if he loves 
his work as he should, convey useful information under the 
guise of amusement. If he sees a wall being built between 
him and his pupils, let him first demolish that structure, and 
scatter the materials to the wind. He will then find his work 
is easy. W. W. Balvey. 

December, 1879. 








HISTORIC DAYS. 


DECEMBER 22. 


A general embargo is ans by the United States on all 
American vessels, 1807. (Repealed March 1, 1809.) 

The Crittenden Compromise voted down in the Senate-com- 
mittee of thirteen, 1860. 

DECEMBER 23. 

Washington resigned his commission, 1783. 

British Arctic vessel, ‘‘ Resolute,’”’? found and brought to 
New London by an American whaler, 1855, 

Revolution at Hayti; Faustin I. deposed and arepublic pro- 
claimed, under the presidency of Geffrard, 1858. 

DECEMBER 24, 

Napoleon Bonaparte chosen first consul of France, 1799; on 
the same day of the following year, his life was attempted by 
an infernal machine. 

Treaty of peace between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain signed at Ghent, 1814. The articles of this treaty chiefly 
related to the disputes respecting boundaries, for the determin- 
ation of which it was agreed that commissioners should be re- 
ciprocally appointed. 

DECEMBER 25. 

Christmas Day. The Christian Era adopts a particular 
year as a commencement from which any subsequent year may 
be reckoned. It has no particular connection with Christmas 
Day, but it may be suitably noticed in this place as associated 
with that festival. There are, however, other calculation for 
the year of the world, and the following may be mentioned: 


Christian Era (A. D.), ; - 1879. 
Roman Era (A. U.C.), . ‘ ; - 2682. 
Anno Mundi (Jewish), . - ° ‘ 5639. 
as ‘* (Alexandrian), ; P . 7371. 
a ‘* (Constantinopolitan), ‘ 7387. 
es ‘* (Popular Chronology), . . 5883, 
Mohammedan Era (A. H.), é > - 1295. 
Julian Period, : ° é 6592. 


Washington crossed the Delaware during the night, 1776. 
DECEMBER 26. 
Battle of Trenton, 1776. Battle of the Mincio, 1800. 
The title of king conferred on the Elector of Bavaria by 
Napoleon I, 1895 
Death of Joel Barlow, American author and diplomatist, 
1812. 
DECEMBER 27. 
Charles Lamb, English humorist, poet, and miscellaneous 
writer, died, aged 59 years, 1834. 
DECEMBER 28, 
Repeal of the hereditary peerage decree in France, 1831. 
Spain recognizes the independence of Mexico, 1836. 
Death of Lord Macaulay, 1859. 








VARIETIES. 


— “Where are you going, my pretty maid ?” 
‘*T am going to the Annex, sir,’’ she said. 


‘* What to do there, my pretty maid ?” 
**T am going to be cultured, sir,’’ she said. 


‘* What are your studies, my pretty maid ?”’ 
** Chinese and Quaternions, sir,”’ she said. 


** Then whom will you marry, my pretty maid ?”’ 
** Cultured girls don’t marry sir,”’ she said. 
— Harvard Paper. 

—A gentleman met a stranger on the street, grasped his 
hand cordially, and exclaimed in tones of politeness, but uncer- 
tain recognition, ‘‘ Mr. Brown, I believe ?” “If you believe 
that,”’ calmly replied the stranger, whose name was Hamilton, 
** you'll believe anything.”’ 

— Ireland is almost as hard to govern as an American 
college, says an exchange. 

— Mrs. Toadeater—And what do you think of our country, 
Lord Vacuum ? Lord. V—Aw,—like the States ever so much, 
— the fwide oysters, and the buffaloes, and weed birds, and 
Niagwa Falls, and all that sort of thing, — awfully jolly, you 
know.—Harpers’ Bazar. 


— Noman should take his business troubles home to his 
family. He should fail for $50,000 down town, and go home 
and smile as blandly as an angel.—Detroit Free Press. 


— A poet in the Whitehall Times exclaims: ‘‘ I am haunted, 
weirdly haunted, by the dripping of the rain”’ The Boston 
Post advises new shingles as a remedy. 


— “‘I want to sell you an encyclopedia,’ said a book-agent to 
one of our foremost pork-men the other day, who, by the way, 
is better posted on pork than he is on books. “What doI 
want with your encyclopedia?” snarled the pork-man. ‘I 
couldn’t ride one if I had it!’ He thought it was a new vari- 
ety of velocipede.—Cin. Saturday Night. 





— A drunken Congressman said to Horace Greeley, one 
day, ‘‘T am aself-made man.” ‘Then, sir,” replied the phil- 
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osophical Horace, ‘‘ the fact relieves the Almighty of a great 
responsibility.’’ 

— New Governess—Now I suppose you know that there are 
three times as much water as land upon the surface of the 
earth. Tommy —I should think so, indeed! Look at the 
puddles!” 

— Since the year 1875 the proportion of Jews attending the 
higher schools of Prussia has been raised from 1} to 12 per 
cent., while that of the Roman Catholics has been lowered 
from 33 to about 1614 per cent. 


— Our dear son Gustav lost his life by falling from the spire 
of the Lutheran church. Only those who know the height of 
the steeple can measure the depth of our grief.— Obituary col- 
umn of a German Newspaper. 


—A young girl in a school not a thousand miles from West- 
field, recently, when Mary, Queen of Scots, was under dis- 
cussion, astonished her teacher by the following observation: 
“T have often wanted to ask whether Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and the Virgin Mary were one and the same person ?”’ 





— Fifty-nine students have been graduated from the college 
at Beyrout (Turkey), an institution established by American 
Protestants, during the past ten years. Four of the graduates 
are now engaged in the college, 10 are practicing medicine, 
2 are druggists, 11 are medical students, while 18 are mis- 
sionary teachers, preachers, and translators. From the medi- 
cal department 46 students have been graduated, and from the 
pharmaceutical, 5. At the celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of the college an alumni association was formed. 


— The Literary World says that Mr Darwin is about to 
write the life of his grandfather; but of what order and species 
he was we have not yet been informed. 


— Little Master Robby has been in the habit of putting his 
pennies into the box at Sunday-school, till last Sunday, when 
he came running into the house in a breathless hurry, and 
shouted: ‘‘ Mamma; I sha’n’t save up my pennies any more! 
The money don’t go up to God. I saw Mr. Kelly take it and 
put it in his pocket.”’ 


— Latin Recitation. — Soph. (translating): ‘‘ For those are 
vexed who have a horse, a father, and property.” Prof. — 
*‘ What is meant by those ‘who have a horse’?” Soph. — 
(thinking of some seniors he knows), ‘‘ Those who take a high 
rank.’’ (Muffled applause).—Columbia Spectator. 

—One hundred and forty thousand works of art were sent 
in for competition to the South Kensington (London) schools 
this year. Medals and book-prizes were awarded to 270 
designs. 

— Some philosopher is of the opinion that the things which 
are seemingly the most trivial are often worthy of great atten- 
tion. This applies to a wrinkle in one’s stocking, we believe. 








FOREIGN. 


ENGLISH AND NATIVE CHILDREN IN NEW ZEALAND.—Dr. 
Saffray, in the Manuel Général, states that the school author- 
ities in New Zealand, with a view of comparing the educational 
progress of English and Maori children in the public schools 
of the country, had selected five children of each race to whom 
the same questions had been proposed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography. In dictation exercises, as in those 
of spelling, the young Maoris were easily beaten by the Eng- 
lish, which is hardly to the wondered at; in geography there 
was no great advantage on either side, although the Maoris 
were slightly superior; whilst in arithmetic they answered sat- 
isfactorily twenty questions out of thirty, to which the Eng- 
lish only gave twelve satisfactory replies; and in writing the 
native children also took the lead; so that the result of the 
marks was the same for each race. This seems to prove that 
the Maoris are by no means deficient in intelligence and ap- 
plication. 

The same writer gives the following data as to the progress 
of education in the Antilles. The number of schools has con- 
siderably increased, having risen in ten years from 286 to 583, 
and the scholars from 15,000 to 36,000; while the sums ex- 
pended for educational purposes have augmented in about the 
same proportion. Of the children of an age to attend school, 
forty per cent. are registered, and of these fifty-eight per 
cent. attend regularly. The superintendent of schools com- 
plains that the teachers of both sexes are hardly up to the re- 
quirements of the present time, and that the school-houses are 


inconvenient and poorly supplied with the requisite material. 
C. H. G. 








AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic Monthly (Jan.) 1880. 


Webster’s Speeches, by E. Whipple. 
Reminiscences of Washington. 
The “‘ Equality”’ of Women. 


Appletons’ Journal (Jan.) 1880. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCA 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cane 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 








RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


(1) Write questions and answers as briefly as possible. 
Waste no words. 

(2) Avoid all questions in grammar, but refer to the multi- 
tude of good authors in that department. 

(3) Send all questions in mathematics directly to Prof. E. T. 
Quimby, Hanover, N. H. 

(4) Consult Cyclopedias before sending questions. 

(5) Write only on one side of the paper. 

(6) Don’t get out of sorts because questions are not answered 
immediately. Our columns are constantly crowded, and we 
have to omit and postpone each week more matter than we use. 
Be patient. THe EpIror. - 








HOW TO START A SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Noticing the above query in a recent number of Tur 
JOURNAL, I thought it might interest its readers to know how 
we started our library. 

I first mentioned the matter to the school, and asked the 
pupils to talk to their parents about it. I told them that all 
who contributed twenty-five cents should have their names 
enrolled as founders of the library ; that each one should pay 
a cent a week for the privilege of taking out books, or fifteen 
cents for six months. I also asked them all to see at home if 
they had not some books that were old to them, but that would 
be new to others. 

I contributed a School History of England, a delightful 
Child’s History of the United States (given me by a book- 
agent), and the history of Old Abe (bought at the Centennial). 
The children contributed over twenty books, all good, and in 
good condition. They contributed and collected eight dollars, 
and I collected over two dollars by asking the different friends 
whom I met, ‘‘ Won’t you give me five cents toward our schoo) 
library ?”’ 

In order to get the most for our money, we first subscribed 
for Wide-Awake and The Nursery, for six months; we then 
invested about four dollars in cheap reprints of standard 
works, such as may be found in the Seaside and Franklin 
Square Libraries, and Harper’s ‘‘ Half-hour Series’’ ; also 
several little paper-backed picture-books for the little folks, 
including a five-cent copy of Mother Goose. The remaining 
four dollars we spent for books on natural history, travels, etc. 

Our library has now been in operation two months, and 
though only in its infancy, is a success. We have over one 
hundred volumes ;. among these are several on history and 
biography ; some of Scott’s, Dickens’s, and Miss Muloch’s ; 
Arabian Nights, Swiss Family Robinson, and Robinson Crusoe. 
Some of the more valuable works are only lent, but we are 
making good use of them while we have them. Several vol- 
umes of old magazines were contributed; these I stitched to- 
gether by means of an awl and coarse thread, and they are 
quite in demand. 

In conclusion, I will only add that the best way to accom- 
plish any desirable result is to have faith that you will succeed, 
and then go to work. * 





THE “HUNTER AND SQUIRREL” PROBLEM. 


Your hunter and squirrel philosophical (?) query is one that 
can never be settled satisfactorily to those who discuss it. 
The difficulty lies in the different interpretations which are 
given to the term “going around.’”’ When you will agree upon 
a definition of that expression, your ‘‘ query’ will have very 
little philosophy left in it, and you will probably not find any 
one willing to acknowledge himself the author of such a ques- 
tion. Settle your definitions, brothers, and then if you cannot 


get around the squirrel I will help you. 
E. T. QuimsBy. 


——_-*04 -——— 


WHAT THEY READ. 


The editorial on this subject, in a recent number of THE 
JOURNAL, is timely. Will you inform me on what railway in 
Connecticut you saw the New York Police Gazette and Day’s 
Doings sold ? Such papers are not allowed to be sold on any 
railway in Connecticut. By agreement long since made, they 
are proscribed articles. I should therefore like to know on 
what line this offence was committed. 

More than ten years ago I was authorized by the president 
or superintendent of every railway in Connecticut to an- 
nounce ‘“‘ That the sale of immoral papers is not permitted in 
our cars or stations.” Our railway officers then expressed 
their earnest purpose to do their part in suppressing this great 
evil. One reply of a railway president shows the spirit of all: 
“J most heartily concur with your views, and will do my ut- 
most to prevent the circulation of such papers.’’ The papers 
your article names were on the list then condemned. 
Professing to be illustrated histories of the week, they are in 





Mr. Gladstone as a Man of Letters. 
Fragments: Mathew Arnold on Poetry; Mr. Irving’s Shylock. 


fact chroniclers of and contributors to the bar-room and the 


TION. 


brothel. Some bad papers which are sold openly, if less filthy, 
are more corrupting than the most lecherous issues of the 
Parisian press. The safety of our youth demands the utmost 
effort for the exclusion of such contamination. In behalf of 
our youth, I have tried to secure the codperation of teachers, 
parents, the police, and the public press in efficient measures 
for the suppression of this insidious evil. If any one here- 
after learns of the sale of bad papers on any Connecticut rail- 
road, I should be glad to get such definite information as will 
enable me to report any newsboys who are thus violating the 
established rules of our railway companies. 

Hartford, Conn., December, 1879. B. G. NoRTHROP. 

[The Editor does not care to name the railroads, or make 
public exposition of the misdoings of Connecticut railroad 
newsboys or officials. The officers of the law should certainly 
have as good eyes as those who only use theirs for the good of 
American teachers. The Land of Steady Habits needs the 
watchful supervision of the able Secretary of the Board of 
Education. | 


——+*o00 —-— 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


AUTHORSHIP, ETC, 


— Will some one, through the columns of Tuk JOURNAL, 
name the author of the following, and state in what particular 
works they are to be found: 

(1) ‘‘ Non scholae sed vitae discimus.”’ 
(2) ‘* Nulla vitae pars vocat officio.”’ M. B, 


Ans.—Seneca was the author of (1), and Cicero of (2). The 

latter reads,— 
** Nulla vitae pars vocare officio potest.’’ 

— Please publish the correct Latin for ‘‘ United we stand, 
divided we fall.’”’ TEACHER, 

Ans.—The Latin for this phrase which most naturally sug- 
gests itself, is.“‘ Uniti stamus, divisi cadimus,’’ But there are 
other participles and other verbs that might be preferred, and 
which, very likely, a classic author would have used with such 
an application. Some one may remember the phrase as a Latin 


quotation. 
TAILOR’S GOOSE. 


— Granted a tailor never uses a whole flock of geese, we know 
he uses part of a flock. Suppose he should wish to order six 
of the articles known by the name of ‘‘a tailor’s goose,’’ how 
would he express it ? 

Ans.—We see no objection to tailor’s geese, 

U. 8. MINTS—SUPREME COURT JUDGES, 


(1) How many mints are there in the United States, and 
where are they located ? 
(2) Who is chief-justice, and what are the names of his as- 


sociate judges ? 

Ans.—(1) U.S mints are located at Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, and Carson, Nev. 

(2) The Supreme Court of the United States is composed of 
Chief-Justice Waite, Ohio: Justices Clifford, Maryland ; 
Swayne, Ohio; Miller, lowa; Field, California; Strong, Penn- 
sylvania; Bradley, New Jersey; Hunt, New York; Harlan, 


Kentucky. 
TEXT-BOOKS, ETC, 


— Give name of the most complete and scientific English 
grammar published, also names of publishers, 

Ans.—Goold Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars, pub- 
lished by William Wood, 27 Great Jones St., New York, is the 
most exhaustive treatise we know of. 

— Give the name of the publisher of A Complete and Scientific 
Grammar of ~ aglish Languages, by W. Colgrove. I cannot 
find it advertised in any place, J. J. M. 

Ans.—The Authors’ Publishing Company, New York. 

— Which are the best histories of all nations, and Zodlogies 
published ? 

— What are the best books on temperance for the use of 
teachers and schools ? 

Ans.—We have already referred in these columns to the 
writings of Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., M.A., 
LL.D., F.S.4&., ete. These are the best within our knowledge, 
and are admirable. Macmillan & Co., London and New York, 
are the publishers and importers. 

— What is the best book on the training of children prior to 
school age ? 

Ans.—We cannot say that it is the best book, but Aids to 
Family Government, or From the Cradle to the School, — ac- 
cording to Froebel,—by Bertha Meyer, is one of the very best. 
An essay on The Rights of Children and the True Principles 
of Family Government, by Herbert Spencer, has been added. 
Published by M. L. Holbrook, New York, 1879; 208 pages, 12mo. 


HELP TO FRENCH PRONUNCIATION, 


— In a late issue of your paper one of your correspondents 
speaks, in an article on the study of French, of putting into 
the hands of his pupil a work which would enable hiin to pro- 
nounce any ordinary French word at sight. Will you, in your 

uestion-column, inform me whether there is such a book ? 

am studying French, but am not in a position to employ a 
teacher. If there is such a work as your correspondent de- 
scribes, I should be glad to avail myself of its help. M. G. 


Ans.—Bocher’s Otto’s French Grammar is such a work. 











— ‘The Journal is good, better, best, and I wish you all suc- 
cess.’’—Miss N. C. Wentworth, New York, 
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TERMS FOR 1878. 


say if you would not place it in the hands of all the 
teachers and families that you know. How can we ad- 
vance our profession except through wide-awake jour- 
nalism ? Give us your support, and we will aid you in 
return. 








Every teacher should own and read his or her own 
|JouRNAL. Money spent in such reading is a good in- 
-vestment. Full annual files of THe JOURNAL are al- 
‘ways worth the subscription-price. Henee subscribe 
for, read, and preserve your own JouRNALS. The pub- 


lisher needs your subscription, that he may make THE 





Isaao WALKER, Pembroke, N. H.| Journax as much better as possible. 








Wirs this JourNAL we send out our annual Pros- 


THE JOURNAL (New-England ot National), $3.00 ; in advance, $2.58 pectus for 1880, in which we publish the premiums 
“ “ 


ith Portrait of GEORGE PEABODY..............++. 3.00 
bed with Portrait of H. Mann, Z. Willard, or L. Agassiz, 3.00 


“ 
 — CES is a van danke dnden ai conuinbedngsd 040s ee ephonew grep sce canes -10 
paper is sent until ordered to be discontinued. Such order 


can receive no attention, if arrearages are due, until such are paid. 





} 
| 





which are now so rapidly sought for Christmas and New 
Years. Consider the value of Tux JourRNAL, and our 
other publications, to all teachers, school officers, and 


ADVERTISING RATES. Cts. - ‘ rie . 
Inside pages, per Agate line, each insertion... See Ta ae Pee i educated people, its low price, and your ability to aid 
pages r Agate e choice 0: OD cece ccceeeccsecscecs ® ® s ° 4 
Last page, Pio line, each insertion... ne etree ae 15 the educational cause by extending its circulation. A 
or title page, per @, each insertion ......-...++-sseeeeeee a" : ae OR 
Special Notices, Sat lee y count, each insertion...........-.++ss0-+e+ go| little work will double our subscription-list. 





Subscribers should remit by P. O. Orders or by registered letters. 
ess and news letters, or telegraphic dispatches, must be addressed 
Journal of Education, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
Rejected communicatiens not returned, without stamps for postage. 


Gy Subscribers whose orders are not promptly attended to are re- 
nested to repeat the order. Postals and letters should always state the 
B: O. address, town, county, and State of the subscriber to which THE 
JOURNAL is mailed. 


The date on the wrapper of THE JOURNAL indigates the time to 
whinh it is paid, and is a voaeigs for the subscription. 














THE WEEK. 


— In the National House of Representatives, on Saturday, 








CoMMITTEE ON Prizz Essay.—The following names 
are the Committee of Award on the Premium of Fifty 
Dollars for the best Essay on one of the subjects an- 
nounced in the JourNAL or Epvucation: A. G. 
Boyden, principal of the State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass.; William F. Phelps, superintendent public 
schools, Winona, Minn. ; and Homer B. Sprague, head- 
master of the Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass. The 
essays have been placed in the hands of the committee 











the fortification and pension appropriation-bills were passed. 
The former appropriates $225,000 and the latter $32,404,000. 

— It is terribly cold in the Northwest, the thermometer be- 
ing 25 to 40 degrees below zero. Several persons have fro- 
zen to death. 

— Red Rock, Pa., has been destroyed by the explosion and 
burning of a great oil-tank. Eighty buildings were burned, 
the district covering over twelve acres. 

— Citizens of Newport, R. I., have subscribed $30,000 for 
the Channing memorial fund. 

— A Texas grand jury has indicted two or three federal offi- 
cers for unlawful use of troops. 

— Afghanistan.— General Roberts, in command of the 
British forces before Cabul, reports to the Viceroy of India 
that fighting has not yet ceased, and that the Afghans con- 
tinue their advance. 

— Africa. — Late intelligence from the Abyssinian fron- 
tier states that war between Egypt and Abyssinia now 
seems inevitable. 

— France.—The Senate and Chamber of Deputies have ap- 
propriated 5,000,000 francs to relieve the existing distress of 
the country, occasioned by the depression of business. 


— Great Britain. —It is reported that the Liberals are unit- 
ing, Mr. Gladstone’s speeches having produced a powerful im- 
pression. Uneasiness is felt regarding Afghan affairs. A 
great meeting is to be held at Killarney, Ireland. 

— Persia.— American missionaries at Ooroomia appeal for 
aid for the starving population of that district and Turkish 
Kurdistan. 

— Russia. — Gortschakoff has presented a programme of 
his future policy, which is one of peace, to the Czar, and 
it is said to meet with his approval. Friendly relations with 
Austria, Hungary, and Germany are considered indispensable. 

— South America. — Advices via Panama from Callao state 
that the Chilians had met with a reverse at San Antonia, the 
losses being very heavy. 

— San Domingo. — President Guillermo has fled to Porto 
Rico. 

— Spain.—The new Spanish premier, on the 10th inst., de- 
clined to give the Chamber of Deputies all the facts which led 
to a cabinet crisis, and an apology was demanded. Thus the 
quarrel stands at present. 

— Switzerland. — Dr. E. Welti has been elected President 
of the Confederation. 





Tue JOURNAL extends a warm Christmas greeting 
to its readers, and a “Merry Christmas” wish to the 
thousands of children whom they represent. May the 
spirit of our teaching be in harmony with the message 
of the angelic host,—“Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good-will toward men” ! 








for examination and decision. 








THe West VirGINIA JOURNAL OF EpucATION 
unites with THz NaTionaL JOURNAL OF EpvucATION, 
and its subscription-lists, good-will, and good works are 
transferred to our journal. We welcome to our circle 
of readers this new accession of strength and _ intelli- 
gence, and extend to the teachers in the midst of the 
Alleghanies the greeting of their co-workers in and out 
of New England. It is gratifying to note the strong 
friendship which binds the educators of this new State 
to their associates North and East, and the reciprocal 
regard of our two journals since the establishment of 
the West Virginia Weekly has been but an evidence of 
our oneness in spirit and labor. West Virginia has 
some of the most progressive educators in the country, 
and the schools are rapidly advancing under their in- 
struction. THe Journat hopes to aid school-officers, 
teachers, and people in the advancement of their edu- 
cational interests. 








Tue Atlantic breakfast in honor of the seventieth 
birthday of its early presiding genius, “The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table,” Oliver Wendell Holmes, was 
in all respects a worthy affair. It was remarkable in 
the guests who sat at the feast. Among them were 
Whittier, Emerson, Mrs. Stowe, Julia Ward Howe, 
Mark Twain, Miss Phelps, Howells, Phillips Brooks, 
President Eliot, Aldrich, Fields, Trowbridge, Helen 
Hunt, and a galaxy of literary names besides. Long- 
fellow was absent on account of illness. Letters of re- 
gret for absence came from President Hayes, Bancroft, 
Curtis, Holland, Saxe, Miss Alcott, and a long list of the 
literati of America who were invited to do honor to the 
distinguished guest. It was most remarkable in the 
utterances, in prose and verse, of those who brought 
their best to the feast, and especially in the poem of Dr. 
Holmes, “The Iron Gate,” found in last week’s issue. 
It was his latest and his best effort, and mingles the 
eloquence of prose with the tenderness of poetic fervor. 
It was the expression of the true poet and philosopher, 
and breathes an inspiration which comes from a noble 
life, among the best thoughts of the best men. The au- 
dience seemed thrilled with the power and pathos of its 


the author, a burst of applause showed that its words 
had touched the hearts of most appreciative hearers. 








Some of our most eminent schoolmen, who represent 
the more extreme method of instruction associated with 
the new education, ars too much concerned to prescribe 
the exact modes and ways by which our teachers shall 
apply the radical principles of the new philosophy in 
the school-room. ‘They seem to forget that the radical 
principle of our new culture is the liberation of the 
teacher from the bonds of mechanical methods and mi- 
nute technicalities, called by whatever name. The first 
thing to be done with the great mass of American 
teachers, is to liberate them from the slavery to the 
text-book, and the old memoriter methods of recitation. 
But that is only the preparation for the vital awaken- 
ing of the whole inward being of the teacher, both for 
the assimilation of knowledge and the comprehension 
of child-nature ; without which the continuous dribble of 
half-way oral instruction becomes the most fearful mech- 
anism. Multitudes of the better class of our teachers 
are thus being vitalized in all parts of the country; and 
the discoveries they are making inthis marvelous realm 
of natural instruction are a valuable addition to the 
philosophy of education. 








THE recognition by the government of Japan of 
American educators, since it began the work of extend- 
ing its educational system so as to meet the demands 
of all its people, is especially gratifying. Not only has 
that far-off land sent hither its young men to our best 
American schools to be educated, but it has called into 
its service many prominent American teachers, who are 
now introducing, into all grades of schools in Japan, 
our American methods of instruction. The last draft 
made by the emperor was that of Mr. Luther W. 
Mason, who has been special instructor of music in the 
schools of Boston for the last fourteen years, who leaves, 
the present week, to enter upon his work in Japan. 
The farewell reception, given by Mr. Mason’s friends 
on Saturday last at the Girls’ High School, in Boston, 
was a merited testimonial to his fidelity and success in 
his special department of instruction. The occasion 
was one of great interest, and was presided over by the 
mayor of the city. CO. C. Perkins, chairman of the Bos- 
ton Committee of Music, reviewed the great services of 
Mr. Mason in the schools of the city, and presented 
him with a fitting testimonial; it consisted of a parch- 
ment, which bore the following inscription : 


Testimonial presented to Luther W. Mason on his departure 
for Japan, by a number of his many friends and well-wishers 
in Boston, who feel that it is to his long, zealous, and intelli- 
gent labors as special] instructor of music in the public schools 
of this city, and especially to his organization of the system of 
pees school instruction which is so closely identified with 

is name, that Boston owes much of her high reputation in 
this department. Knowing the value of his services, we 
heartily congratulate the country which is now to have the 
benefit of them upon the acquisition of a teacher so peculiarly 
qualified for the great work he has been appointed to undertake. 


Mr. Mason, in accepting this testimonial, said he 
would take it with him as his capital, and would always 
cherish with pride and affection the memory-of his 
friends. Professor Morse, of Salem, recently from 
Japan, represented the Japanese as intensely interested 
in education, and as among the most persistent students 
in the world to-day. Mr. Philbrick gave an interesting 
history of the teaching of music in the public schools, 
and of the high appreciation he had of Mr. Mason’s sys- 
tem of instruction, and predicted for him great success 
in his mission in Japan. Other congratulatory addresses 


were made by Mr. Hagar of Salem, Moses 'T. Brown of 
Boston, A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater, Mrs. May 
Gregory of the School of Oratory, and others. The 
system taught by Mr. Mason in Boston, and to be in- 
troduced by him in Japan, was most admirably illus- 
trated by classes of little girls from seven to ten years 
of age, under the direction of H. E. Holt, one of the 
special supervisors of music in Boston. We congratu- 
late the friends of musical education in Japan in secur- 
ing so skillful a representative of elementary musical 
instruction to inaugurate their system in the common 








Reap this number of Taz Jouxnat through, and 


utterances, and at the close of its impressive reading by 


schools of that country. 
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LITERARY ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Our neighbor, the Atlantic Monthly, has risen from 
breakfast with its jolly “Autocrat,” and girded itself 
for the abolition of the American common schools. For, 
if the educational column in its December number is 
anything but the first chapter of a new serial romance 
of its favorite European-cosmopolitan order, our present 
city public school should at once give place to a new 
compulsory, double-headed institution for the training 
of a generation of workmen, instructed betimes in the 
difficult American art of “not rising above their sphere 
in life.” According to this educational pronunciamen- 
to, the present American city graded-school system is 
rearing up a nation of idlers. It throws contempt on 
agricultural and mechanical pursuits ; wastes the time 
of the children of the working-classes which should be 
occupied in “industrial training”; is a failure as a 
school of character; in short, is not a common school, 
but a professional seminary for the training of clerks, 
counter-jumpers, “drummers,” and discontented young 
women. The cure is radical. Make public education 
a double-headed training in the elements of knowledge 
and the “use of tools.” The girls may be content with 
one tool,—the needle. But, for the boys, a more com- 
plex chest of tools is required in a complete workshop 
attachment to the school-house, in which a mechanical 
expert shall conduct Young America through an elab- 
orate, preliminary training in the use of all implements 
as a sort of preparatory training of the instruments be- 
fore the grand burst of harmony that shall usher in our 
new industrial millennium, where every young Amer- 
ican shall go to his own place and keep it. Verily, be- 
tween Father Scully, President Eliot, and the expert of 
the Atlantic, we seem on the point of setting up a new 
“Cambridge platform” in public education, as notable 
as its old-time namesake in theology. 

But there are several rotten timbers under the At 
lantic’s department of this platform, which expose its 
philosophical architects to a sudden letting down to 
Mother Earth. The whole Atlantic scheme rests upon 
a series of assumptions, possible only to a class of peo- 
ple thoroughly aloof from our common American life; 
amusing themselves by mapping out a revised and cor- 
rected America as unreal as the America of the novels 
of Mr. Howells and Mr. James. 

First: This critique assumes that the children of the 
working-people, as a class, are carried through the com- 
plete system of city graded schools, as laid down in the 
school committee’s report. That system, on paper, 
covers a period of fifteen years, from the ages of five 
to twenty. Buta glance over the reports of the most 
completely educated cities in New England will reveal 
the relative use of the system by the children. In no 
city in New England are all the children even in the 
primaries; neither do one-tenth enter, nor one-twentieth 
of them graduate, from the high school. The two hun- 
dred of the five thousand who take the entire course in 
a flourishing New England city of 30,000 people, fur- 
nish, probably, twenty young men to the colleges, thirty 
young women to the woman’s universities and the pro- 
fession of teaching ; while the remainder will be found 
distributed through the higher walks of business, the 
trades, the professions, and the more intelligent circles 
of home and social life. Meanwhile, the upper classes 
of the grammar schools only retain the more intelligent 
and persevering, while the vast majority of the children, 
in whose behalf the school is to be offered up, even in 
New England, seldom receive more than six years in- 
struction; years of two hundred working-days each,— 
five hours a day. Indeed, when we subtract from the 
school-life of this class of city children the unavoidable 
waste of sickness, truancy, and family indifference or 
necessity, it is safe to say that the average workman’s 
child has not more than five thousand hours in his life 
for that training and instruction in school which shall 
qualify him for the common duties of American citizen- 
ship. Of this pittance the literary gentlemen of the 
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Atlantic would abridge an essential ‘part, for the com- 
pulsory drill in plain sewing and the use of tools. 

Again, this reasoning assumes that the people of 
American cities, of all classes, will be willing to pay for 
a system of schools more expensive than the present, 
adjusted only to the supposed needs of operatives and 
mechanics. For if this scheme carries, the daughters 
of the “toiling masses” will rightly demand the same 
elaborate training in the use of tools as the boys. 
Within ten years the improved sewing-machine will 
banish the old class of sewing-girls to the realm of 
Atlantic Monthly fiction ; and the great mass of working- 
girls will crowd the avenues of the lighter mechanical 
trades. Nowhere can the money be found to support 
this training by mechanical experts save by the over- 
throw of the whole region of the upper grammar, high, 
and training school. This, probably, the Cambridge 
platform proposes. Then, we are invited to believe 
that the well-to-do people, who pay the bulk of the 
school-tax, will consent to perpetuate a secular school 
in which their own children can obtain only that 
education devised by a group of magazine writers and 
scientific experts for the development of the working 
and the social convenience of the “superior” class in 
our city life. 

Once more: it is assumed that the city graded school 
of to-day is doing essentially the work of committing 
text-books to memory, which was so large a part of its 
routine a generation ago. But, in every northern city 
and in multitudes of our larger villages, the new 
methods of education are established and bearing fruit. 
That “ new education ” is the best discipline known to 
man for waking up and developing the faculties of the 
child in the divine order of growth, and bringing him 
in vital contact with science and literature in a way 
that shall furnish a practical method of acquiring 
knowledge through his future life. The present style 
of primary and grammar school, if intelligently admin- 
istered, is the best preparation for the career of a 
ploughman or a poet,—for the girl who “tends baby,” 
or drills buttons, and the girl who anticipates five years 
in Europe after her graduation at Vassar. The propo- 
sition to destroy this people’s school in favor of the 
educational hybrid presented for baptism by the Atlantic 
club, involves a characteristic assumption of the ver- 
dancy of the average American mind. 


And all through this remarkable plan runs the con- 
temptuous assumption that large numbers of city boys 
and girls are being thoroughly demoralized in their 
habits of work and general style of character by the 
public schools. A statement more thoroughly unjust 
and untrue concerning the better class of American 
city children can hardly be made. There never was, 
and there is not now, in this world, a great body of 
children and youth doing so much and so good work, 
and bearing themselves in a manner so praiseworthy, 
as the mass of the pupils of our public schools who 
have any fair chance of good supplementary training in 
the home and the church. There are plenty of idle and 
wicked boys and slip-shod girls in our cities. They are 
the vagrant class that swarm the streets of every city 
beyond New England; the multitudes who are being 
gathered into inferior parochial schools by sectarian 
priests ; the considerable crowd for whom the daily dis- 
cipline at school is persistently baffled by a low, reck- 
less, or restless life at home. ‘To thousands of such 
neglected children the public city schoolmistress is 
now a soul-mother, and the master a spiritual father in- 
deed. Where one child is made discontented with com- 
mon life in the public schools, a hundred are saved from 
the perdition of wicked homes. The children who are 
the good and faithful scholars in the schools carry with 
them the same qualities into all the relations of Amer- 
ican life. And to arraign the schools because of the 
occasional failures to turn out A No. 1 citizens is to 
hold up a test which would shut every American church, 
decimate American families, knock the bottom out of 
Harvard and Yale, and even send the Atlantic to liter- 





ary Coventry. This reckless and cruel impeachment of 
American city school-children may be set down as 
another of the “ eccentricities of literary genius ” which 
we, common mortals, are so often required to accept as 
the compensation for the delights and honors of a na- 
tional literature. 

And, finally, this new scheme assumes that there is, 
just now, a rising “ boom” against the common school- 
system of American cities, and an influential demand 
for the Cambridge platform. There is a growing de- 
termination among great numbers of thoughtful people 
that every public school-house in America shall have, 
behind its course of study, a living teacher; that the 
mechanism of memoriter recitation and the memory of 
mere word-mongering shall give place to a vital contact 
of soul with soul ; in short, that the new education shall 
step out from the covers of the yearly school report and 
move, incarnate, in the man or woman set by the peo- 
ple to control the school. The masses of thoughtful 
parents do not propose to have their schools “ secular- 
ized,” according to the programme of Lawyer Inger- 
soll, or “ christianized ” according to the bull of Father 
Scully. And they propose to make the whole work of 
school-education tell in the moulding of their children 
into a more intelligent, a broader and a more virtuous 
citizenship. The trouble to-day, at Fall River, at Pitts- 
burg, in the coal regions, is not the lack of special in- 
dustrial training, but of the first principles of genuine 
American manhood in multitudes of workmen, born and 
trained in the European idea of society, which is now 
glorified in certain select circles East'and West, but re- 
ceived its death-blow at Appomattox Court House. 
The trouble with the wives of American workmen is 
not so much the lack of ability to patch their husband’s 
trousers and darn the family pile of stockings as that 
timid, superstitious, off-in-a-corner style of semi-foreign 
womanhood which blights their higher maternal influ- 
ence over their growing boys and girls. The cure for 
our rising American communism is not compulsory 


training at public expense in the use of tools, but a 
general liberation and elevation of the upper regions of 
manhood and womanhood through the lower -realm of 
American life. 

The influential masses of our people will not make 
haste to crowd the new Cambridge platform. They 
look upon this whole theory of popular education as the 
outcome of certain styles of high culture and exclusive 
society, excusable enough under the circumstances, but 
absurdly unadapted for the exigencies of our new Amer- 
ican life. ‘The present system of American free educa- 
tion is far from perfect, but it is, on the whole, in its 
great lines of operation, its improving methods, and the 
increasing efficiency of its teachers, the best thing yet 
for the average American child. In due time, as soon 
as the most reliable of those experts in mechanical 
training will devise the best methods, our men of wealth 
will find establishments to bridge the chasm between 
the city grammar school and the shop and factory. All 
that is needed in this way will surely come. But, 
meanwhile, neither priest nor expert, nor pessimist 
social philosopher nor airy literary romancer will be able 
to switch the solid American people off the great com- 
mon track of the American common school. 








DRIFT. 


— President Eliot, of Harvard, is out with a proposition to 
introduce the French system of public pensions for teachers 
into our common schools. President Eliot belongs to a class 
of able and progressive educational men and women in New 
England, who assume that the development of American so- 
ciety is to come chiefly from the old East, and to land us in a 
new Europe, revised and corrected. But the future American 
society is now being sprouted largely beyond the Alleghanies; 
and New England has far more to learn of common schools 
from the Northwestern American States than from any system 
now in operation in Europe. Indeed, the elaborate systems of 
Pestalozzi and Froebel have already been greatly humanized 
by passing through the minds of the great masters of the new 
education in England and Scotland. The Oswego methods of 
instruction are still better; and, within a quarter of a century, 
the experience of thousands of wide-awake teachers in our 
own American free schools well elaborate the most valuable 
scheme of instruction on earth for the children of a free State. 
But what the better sort of American teachers now demand, 
is not a backing-down upon the European system of life-a 
pointments and public pensions, but a waking-up of the w 

ople; intelligent supervision; fair play and fair pay; witb 
fread to do their best for the children. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF Jesus. By the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston. The ‘‘ Bohlen Lectures’ 
of 1879, delivered in the church of the Holy Trinity, Philadel- 

hia, February, 1879. 713 Broadway, New York: E. P 
Jutton & Co.; 1879. 

These lectures by this distinguished preacher discuss the in- 
fluence of Jesus on the moral, the social, the political, and the 
intellectual life of man. The source, character, and issue of 
this power are the main points of study, and in the treatment 
it develops the grand idea that Christianity is not a system of 
doctrine, but a personal force, full of divinity, and powerful with 
aloveforman. The lecturer brings us face to face with the idea 
of the fatherhood of God and the childhood of man, and the work 
of Jesus reveals this fact and makes it certain to every soul 
that accepts him. With this central truth, Mr. Brooks opens 
before us, in a wonderfully simple and eloquent style, the spirit 
and life of Jesus, and shows how his character, in all its de- 
velopments, meets and satisfies the wants of men. The sweet 
temper of the Gospels is interpreted to the conscious under- 
standing of mankind by these remarkable lectures, which not 
only illustrate the real genius of their author, but the broad 
and catholic spirit with which he discusses the grandest truths 
of the Christian faith. No preacher of our day excels Phillips 
Brooks in the masterly presentation of such subjects as relate 
to the highest ethics of the Christian life; and the ‘‘ Bohlen 
Lectures’’ are certainly his great master-work, which the 
Christian world will welcome with large gratitude to the author. 








PACKARD’s COMPLETE COURSE OF BUSINESS TRAINING, and 
Key for Teachers and Private Students. By S. S. Packard, 
author of Bryant & Stratton’s ‘‘ Bookkeeping Series,’’ and 
president of Packard’s Business College, New York city. 
This is no ordinary text-book, but a complete manual and 

guide to teachers and mature students on matters pertaining 

to business, full of practical information and sound theoretical 
instruction, derived from an experience of very many years. 

Mr. Packard has mapped out with the utmost care and fidelity 

the best course of study probably ever published. It opens 

with concise explanations and definitions of commercial words 
and phrases, and then follows a chapter on business and busi- 
ness forms, in which all the leading classes of business are dis- 
cussed and explained. The department of theory presents the 
methods of keeping accounts, records of transactions, classifi- 
cation of accounts, exercises in arithmetic, commercial law, 
correspondence, preparation of circulars and advertisements, 
etc., with important questions for review calculated to fix the 
points taught in the mind of the student. The Key which 
follows is prepared expressly for teachers, and will save an 
immense amount of simply mechanical labor on their part. 

The added hints on methods of teaching by the author are 

worth the price of ten such treatises. They are applicable to 

all departments of instruction. The work is admirably printed 
on tinted paper, and firmly bound. An excellent likeness of 

Mr. Packard makes a good frontispiece. Every teacher and 

student of business should buy this work. 





Twenty Lessons InN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: embracing the 
Course of Instruction in. Chemistry required for the first 
stage of Elementary Classes of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. By W.G. Valentin, F.C.S., of London and Berlin, 
priucipal assistant in the Royal College of Chemistry, 
Science Schools, South Kensington. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 182 Fifth avenne. 

This volume of 186 pages is devoted to the study of the non- 
metallic elements and their compounds. The author consid- 
ers that “‘ all theoretical explanation should be based upon ex- 
periments which fix it upon the memory ’”’; and this principle 
is carried out in the book before us. It has, of course, special 
reference to the requirements for the examinations at South 
Kensington, but it will furnish valuable and suggestive infor- 
mation to teachers and schools in this country. An Appendix 
gives a syllabus of the elementary course in Inorganic Chem- 
istry, from the ‘‘ Science Directory,’”’ and Dr. Frankland’s list 
of the 109 experiments which it is assumed that all pupils have 
witnessed who present themselves for examination. 





Stupies in GeemMAN Literature. By Bayard Taylor. 
With an introduction by George H. Boker. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price $2.25. « 

This volume contains a series of learned lectures, prepared 
by the eminent author for delivery before the students of Cor- 
nell Univegsity, of which institution he was an honorary pro- 
fessor, with the ultimate design of giving them to the world in 
amore permanent form; but his death occurring while Amer- 
ican Minister at Berlin, before his plan was completed, the 
present editor has, with wise discretion, prepared the volume 
for publication. A brief statement of the topics will show our 
readers the great value it has to the students of German liter- 
ature. In the first of the twelve lectures he treats of ‘‘The 
Earliest German Literature,” followed by ‘The Minne- 
singers”; ‘The Medieval Epic”; “The Nibelungenlied ”; 
“The Literature of the Reformation”; ‘The Literature of 
the Seventeenth Century”; “Lessing”; “‘Klopstock, Wei- 
land and Herder” ; “Schiller” ; “Goethe” ; “Goethe's 
Faust,” and “ Richter.”’ This adds another to the list of 


standard educational works published by Putnam’s Sons. 
They should be generously patronized by the friends of culture 
in America. 





PROBATION: a Novel. By Jessie Fothergill, author of “‘ The 
First Violin,” and ‘‘ Life Let Us Cherish.’’ New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Boston. Price $1.00. 

This is No. 108 of the popular “ Leisure Hour Series,’”’ by the 
same author as The First Violin, which had a wide reading, 
The present story seems to us of even more interest than her 
other work. It is written in a spirited style, and the characters 
are drawn with unusual tact. The relations of the manufac- 
turing class to the land-owner and aristocratic portion of the 
English people are portrayed in striking colors. 





MAGELLAN: or The First Voyage Round the World. By 
George M. Towle, author of Vasco da Gama, Pizarro, ete. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.00. 

The story of this famous expedition will always constitute 
one of the most interesting portions of the world’s history for 
the young, and Mr. Towle most appropriately includes it in 
his series of ‘‘ Young Folks’ Heroes of History.’’ Magellan’s 
life and character are presented in a strong light, and will chal- 
lenge the admiration of all ambitious youth. He had bravery, 
indomitable perseverance, and tenacity of purpose, and yet 
was generous and noble in disposition, We have always felt 
sorry that he did not himself live to achieve the great triumph 
of navigation which was accomplished by one of his ships in 
being the first to sail completely around the globe. In this ex- 
pedition are blended almost every feature of romance and dar- 
ing adventure, narrow escapes and brilliant achievement, and 
a tragic death of the hero among savages. Truth is indeed 
stranger than fiction. The illustrations are excellent, and the 
make-up of the book attractive. 





Youne Mrs. JARDINE: a Novel. By the author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman, etc. With illustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. For sale by A. Williams, Boston. 
Price $1.25. 

Of all the popular novels written by Miss Muloch there is 
not one of them, in our judgment, that equals the one before 
us. The character of the heroine is charming, and presents a 
model woman to the reader. The narrative is very natural 
and interesting, and the design of the author adhered to with 
commendable conscientiousness. The illustrations are singu- 
larly appropriate, and enhance the interest of the reader in 
this most entertaining romance. The influence of such a book 
is healthy, and will rank among the safe books for the family 


library. 





SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. With introduc- 
tion and notes explanatory and critical. For use in schools 
and classes. By the Rev. Henry N. Hudson, professor of 
English Literature in the School of Oratory, Boston Univer- 
sity. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

We have previously called attention to this excellent series 
of English classics, published by the enterprising house of 
Ginn & Heath, Boston, and have commended the critical and 
philological scholarship of Mr. Hudson, which is so abundantly 
evidenced in his annotations and notes. In the general preface 
to this volume, containing the Merchant of Venice, he has 
discussed the topic of ‘‘ English in Schools,’ and answered 
the questions, ‘‘ Why should English Literature be taught in 
our schools ?’’ and ‘‘ What is the best way of teaching it ?”’’ 
This article deserves careful study, and will do much to inau. 
gurate the study of English in our schools and guide the educa- 
tor in the best methods of teaching the subject. His sketch 
of the life of the poet, and the care he has exercised in giving 
us the correct text of this great drama, entitle him to the 
gratitude of all Shakespearean scholars. The book is taste- 
fully bound and neatly printed. 





SEALED ORDERS. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of 
‘*Gates Ajar,’’ etc. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 
Price $1.50. 

This volume contains a collection of characteristic short 
stories by Miss Phelps, many of which our readers will recog- 
nize as having been reprinted from Harper’s Monthly, the 
New York Independent, Scribner’s Monthly, and the Atlantic 
Monthly. It is conceded that the briefer articles of this gifted 
authoress, contained in this handy volume, embody her best 
writings. There is a naturalness and spirit in them that wins 
the reader, and many passages occur of genuine pathos that 
make them richly worth preserving and reading afresh. The 
variety of the volume will render it a pleasant gift-volume for 
the coming holidays. 





A Foou’s Erranp. By One of the Fools. New York: Fords, 


Howard & Hulbert. Price $1.00. 
This is one of the most marked books of the season, and its 


rapid sale attests its popularity. The press, both North and 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. The story is told by a Fool who fought 
on the Union side during the rebellion, and he with his family 
took up their residence at the close of the warin a Southern 
State. He tells of his reception and treatment by the several 
classes of citizens in his neighborhood, and the experiences 





which have followed during the period of reconstruction. The 


South, accredit it a place anti a success only second to that of | 


book vividly describes the social and political ostracism which 
he suffered on account of his political views, and is a most ter- 
rible portrait of the worst features of the Ku Klux and reign-of- 
terror periods of the country. If it is true, it will show to the 
good people of all sections the duty and necessity of support- 
ing good government, and will lead the true patriots of the 
South better to understand the evils from which they suffer, 
and the true remedy in the support of individual freedom, 
irrespective of color, race, or sect. 





THE VAGABONDs. By J. T. Trowbridge. With illustrations 
by F. 0. C. Darley. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 


‘* We two travellers, Roger and I,’’ never had better portraits 
than this exquisitely bound and illustrated volume furnishes. 
The dog is in a great variety of striking attitudes, still his 
likeness is unmistakeable,—while the vagabond never looked 
more so than in these clever sketches. It is a book that will 
be a delight to old and young for Christmas and New Year's. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Atlantic Monthly signalizes the beginning of a new 
volume by appearing in beautiful new type, which is large 
enough to be read with comfort even by those who have grown 
old since the magazine began; and by an increase in both the 
size and number of pages, each issue now containing 144. 
There has been no little discussion lately in regard to the pa- 
per on which books and magazines should be printed, and a 
new departure in the Atlantic, which will affect many readers 
pleasantly, is in the paper; which, instead of having a smooth 
calendered surface that reflects the light so as to make reading 
jn the evening unpleasant and painful, has a rough surface, so 
that a person with sensitive eyes can read the magazine as 
comfortably by gaslight as by day. 

Of the sterling character of the contents of the Atlantic it is 
needless to speak. But a new serial story by Mr Howells, 
whose style is so wonderfully charming, and the tone of his 
stories so pure and wholesome, cannot fail to attract a host of 
readers. 

— The Contemporary Review, The Nineteenth Century, and 
Fortnightly Review, are published by George Munro, New 
York, each at $2.25 perannum. The enterprise of this well 
known publisher has brought these great reviews within reach 
of readers of moderate means, in a convenient and readable 
form. 

— George Munro has issued the first numbers of the New 
York Fashion Bazaar. Itis an illustrated weekly of sixteen 
pages, with patterns, and illuminated designs, and stories, and 
gossip, and music, making altogether an entertaining ensemble 
for ladies, It is sold at five cents per number, and is the 
cheapest fashion-paper in the world. 

— The Atlantic life-size portrait of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
is a most perfect likeness of this popular poet. So say Curtis, 


Whittier, Howells, and many others, with whom we agree. It 
isa gift to Atlantic subscribers who pay $5.00 for the magazine. 


— The London Spectator laments the lack of a complete 
edition of the writings of Edmund Burke, and says the works 
of Mr. Burke have taken their place among the classics of the 
language, and deserve the honor that all classics have a right 
to claim,—a complete, accurate, well annotated, and illustrated 
text. 

— Mr. R. Worthington has a holiday volume ready in the 
Papyrus Leaves, a companion to the well-known and popular 
Laurel Leaves and Lotus Leaves of former Christmas seasons. 


He is also the publisher of an amusing book of silhouettes, en- 
titled Frolics with Scissors and Pen. 


— Prof. W. D. Whitney has been spending the past year 
abroad, and the result is seen in anew grammar of the San- 
scrit language, which has been published both in German and 
English. 

— The Art Amateur, a recently established magazine in 
New York, is attracting considerable attention by its critical 


and descriptive estimates of current art matters, as well as by 
its suggestions and hints to art workers and amateurs. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued that prince of an- 
cient historical narratives, the quaint chronicles of old Frois- 
sart, ina juvenile book, called ‘‘ The Boy’s Froissart.’’ Mr. 


Sidney Lanier has edited the volume, eliminating much 
which the author probably regarded of prime importance, and 
yet which the fast youth of the present day would regard as 
very dull and heavy. 


— Lee & Shepard have brought out a collection of short 
stories by J. T. Trowbridge, entitled Young Joe, and Other 
Boys. Mr. Trowbridge is a great expert in the department of 
juvenile literature, and his books are all noticeable for vigor, 
freshness, and high literary polish. 

— Aunt Jo’s Scrap Book is the latest book from the prolific 
but never weak pen of Miss Louisa M. Alcott, and the volume, 
like all the preceding ones, will be very popular with the 
young. 

— The recent improvements in the bicycle have done much to 
bring this vehicle again into public favor, and a book was 
lately published in Boston giving full and complete instruc- 


tions in reference to the practical use of the strange equipage. 
The November Lippincott has an article also on , oy = 
which is one of the signs of the public interest in the matter. It 
is said that the bicycle is coming into quite general use in 
many places. ° 





— A. C, Armstrong & Son have two good books now ready. 


They are Limitations of Life, by Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. 
and Flowers of Sky, by Pref. R. A. Proctor, — j 
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EPIGRAMS FROM MARTIAL. 
BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


A Paradoz. 
Facile, yet unattainable, thou art; 
Bitter, yet sweet, I worship, yet misdoubt thee; 
A paradox I find within my heart,— 
I cannot with thee live, nor yet without thee! 


The Poet. 
Paulus buys verses at a stall, 
Then reads them as original, 
And fairly, if the truth be shown, 
For what one buys is sure one’s own. 


Dianlus. 


Dianlus, once doctor, has turned undertaker, 

And puts under ground women, children, and men; 
He’s still rather green as a sepulcher-maker, 

But fills graves in much the same manner as then! 


Profile House, N. H., 1879. 








SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The questions of County Supervision and State Normal 
Schools are sgain agitated by the educators of Ohio, and meet- 
ings are held in congressional districts, counties, and town- 
ships, for the purpose of educating public sentiment, and of 
making patent to the patrons of our schools the wants and 
needs of our educational system. 

The Ohio State Teachers’ Association has appointed Hon. 
J. J. Burns president of the Ungraded Section of our schools, 
and twenty vice-presidents, one in each congressional district. 
Supt. L. D. Brown, of the Hamilton schools, was appointed 
vice-president of the third district, and called.a meeting for 
December 6. The meeting was held in the City Hall of Day- 
ton, and considering the inclemency of the weather, was well- 
attended. C. J. Albert was elected secretary for the ensuing 
year, and H. Bennett treasurer. 

The president, L. D. Brown, then delivered his inaugural 
address. He said that educators, in pleading for county su- 
pervision, were more lenient than last year, and did not ask 
for compulsory supervision, {but were in favor of couhty 
boards of education, into whose hands the whole matter is to 
be left. He was heartily in favor of a State Normal School. 

Mr. Miles Brown then read a paper on 


TEACHERS’ 


‘*WANTS IN THE SCHOOLS OF WARREN COUNTY.’’ 


He regarded as the first want, the lack of competent and ener- 
getic teachers; teachers trained for the harness. 

The subject was discussed by Supt. J. F. Lukens, Lebanon, 
Ohio, and Principal A. J. Willoughby, of Dayton. The last- 
named gentleman said the cost of supervision would only be 
one-eighth of a cent per acre, including personal and city 
property. 

Superintendent Pollok, of Miamisburg, thought the people 
of Ohio had falien into the erroneous opinion that our school- 
system was good enough, and it was policy to let good enough 
alone. 

Mr. S. J. Henderson thought teachers’ salaries ought to be 
fixed by law, and not left optional with school-directors. 

The first thing in the afternoon was a paper by Noble L., 
Rockey, of Dayton. He viewed county supervision from a 
selfish and philosophical standpoint. His paper was received 
with applause. The paper was discussed by Superintendents 
Bennett and Pollok. 

Professor Ogden then delivered an address on 


‘““STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS.”’ 


He regarded a normal school as a professional school in the 
same sense in which law, divinity, and medical schools are 
professional. State institutions are receiving millions from 
the coffers of the State; insane asylums, and other institu- 
tions, are patronized and petted by the legislature, while the 
idea of normal schools is unjustly treated with contempt. 
The State spends millions in punishing crime, but only thou- 
sands in its prevention. He believed the majority should rule 
only when they are right. He submitted a plan of utilizing 
the institute fund of the State, which annually amounts to 
about twenty thousand dollars. 

Dr. Hancock, of Dayton, followed, with a very earnest 
speech advocating normal schools for advanced teaching, as 
well asfor primary. His address was enthusiastically received. 

The executive committee have decided to hold the next 
meeting in Hamilton, Jan. 17,1880. The following resolutions 
were adopted: 


Resolved, That this Association’endorses the action of the 
Ohio Teachers’ Association in forming a section which has for 
its object the improvement of the ungraded schools of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a system of optional supervision of un- 
graded schools is necessary to place the schools of the town- 
hk on an equality with the schools of the villages and cities 
of the State. ’ 

Resolved, That the establishment of State normal schools, 
or a system of normal instruction, would prove of great benefit 
to the public-school system. a 








OTHER ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Central Ohio Normal School, at Worthington, has now 
a board of trustees of which Hon. T. W. Harvey, President 
A. Schuyler, Dr. John Hancock, Dr. W. G. Williams, Supts. 
R, W. Stevenson, andjGeorge S. Ormsby are members. 

The Ladies’ Association of Cincinnati met, the 6th inst., 
and carried out the following programme: Miss Fannie Bolles, 
“* The Literature of the Victorian Reign’; Mrs. J. H. Jones, 
** Object-lesson on the Mole.”’ 


——-ore —-- 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE KINDERGARTEN CAUSE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


ITS INFANCY, 


Three years ago the Froebel Kindergarten was almost un- 
known in Philadelphia. The great Exhibition, which did so 
many other good things for us, gave an opportunity to witness, 
day after day, the actual work of a genuine kindergarten in 
the class of little ones gathered from our Home for Friendless 
Children and placed in the charge of Miss Ruth Burritt. 
Every foot of space allotted to visitors in the school-room was 
occupied, and the interest of the spectators never flagged. It 
is true that hundreds looked on out of mere curiosity, and de- 
rived nothing but amusement from the songs and plays and 
the occasional exhibition of that peculiar kind of ‘‘ human na- 
ture’’ which is so common to children of lively temperament 
and good health. But there were others into whose hearts 
the good seed sank deep, and that summer’s sowing has al- 
ready borne an abundant harvest which is surely destined “ to 
multiply and increase.’’ 

Until the autumn of 1876 there had never been a training- 
class in this city; since that time forty-three trained workers 
have been added to the number of true kindergartners. ‘These 
ladies, all graduates of Miss Burritt’s classes, have formed a 
society, the object of which is to maintain a high and pure 
standard for kindergarten trainimg and teaching. 


THE MONTHLY MEETINGS 


of this organization are social in their character, and are held 
in the parlors of some of our best citizens who have given their 
ready sympathy and active interest to the cause. The last 
meeting was held at the house of Mrs. Robert H. Hare, who is 
one of the officers of the American Froebel Union, and who 
has enlisted both heart and purse in the cause of the ‘ true 
education.”?’ The next meeting will be held at the house of 
Judge Fell, on North Broad street. The aid and sympathy of 
these good citizens is a grand feature of the kindergarten work 
here; it encourages the workers, and will probably do more 
than anything else toward bringing into disrepute the coun- 
terfeit schools that are such a hindrance to the cause. 

We well know that we may expect all good things to be 
counterfeited, but it is disheartening to reflect that of all pro- 
fessions that of the teacher has the least protection either from 
society or the law. A blundering workman is dismissed and 
his place given to a better one; a doctor or lawyer who pro- 
claims himself a practitioner without the proper credentials, is 
promptly dealt with; but almost any one may furnish his 
school-room with the materials and accessories and call ita 
kindergarten. He may let the children play with clay and 
weave mats out of strips of gaily-colored paper, and not instil 
into their hearts and lives the first principle that the system in 
question aims to establish; and yet he stands a fair chance of 
patronage, for his tawdry gilt has much the appearance of 
solid gold, and his ‘‘ terms are low.”’ 

This injustice to the true cause and the true teacher can 
only be remedied by a wider diffusion of knowledge as to the 
principles which underlie the Froebelian system. This is the 
work which the 

SOCIAL UNION OF PHILADELPHIA KINDERGARTNERS 


is striving todo. That it is progressing surely, though slowly, 
is evidenced by the establishment and maintenance, even 
under adverse circumstances, of the ‘‘ true kindergarten.” 

One of the great helps onward is the school under the pro- 
tection of the Society of Friends, at 15th and Race streets. 
This school was established immediately after the close of the 
Centennial Exhibition. It was organized by Miss Burritt, 
who took charge of it for a year, and trained the two ladies at 
present in charge. Here are to be found all things that could 
be desired to make a pleasant and healthy school-home for the 
little ones. At the proper age the children are advanced to 
the primary department, but return to the kindergarten rooms 
for a stated period each day, to continue the studies and exer- 
cises of that department. 

When a sufficient number of these pupils have advanced to 
the higher schools, the authorities will be enabled to judge of 
the advantage of their early training; the result is looked for- 
ward to hopefully. 

Another evidence of the growing appreciation of the work 
and spirit of the kindergarten, is its use as a sort of missionary 
work. A free kindergarten has been established in a quarter 
of the city which has always made large demands upon the 
benevolent and the missionary spirit of the people, and those 
who have it in charge hope to accomplish, by educating the 





= ——_ 





little ones, what they have failed to do by heaping charities 
upon the older ones, 

A plan is also in contemplation of establishing a free kinder- 
garten in connection with the public schools, and Miss Burritt 
has asked the Board of Education for a room for that purpose 
As soon as the committee on schools shall return its answer, 
the plan will be disclosed, M. H. 

Philadelphia, Penn., December, 1879. 


— ~we-— — 


CHICAGO 


THE GRADED COURSE 

in Chicago is divided into twelve years or grades, — four pri- 
mary, four grammar, and four high. More than one-half the 
children attending the public schools are included in the first, 
second, and third grades. Last year the question was asked 
me, ‘* Do you know that one-half of the pupils in your schools 
do not remain three years?’’ I replied, “‘ I know that a very 
large number do not go beyond the third grade, but I do not 
know that it is because they do not remain three years.”’ 

The report for the school year ending June, 1879, has not 
been published, so the per cent. of promotions or membership 
cannot be given by me for that year. Doubless the relative 
membership and promotions by departments were about the 
same as in the years ending June, 1877 and June, 1878, The 
following is the per cent. of promotions estimated on average 


membership: 
Year. Primary. Grammar. Total. 
1876—"77, 73 percent., 89 per cent., 76 percent. 
‘ 84 é ‘“ 15 “ “ 


1877-78, 73 ‘* * 

Some attribute the low per cent. of promotions in the pri- 
mary grades to the large number of primary schools, all in 
charge of lady principals. The figures do not sustain their 
position. Thetwo largest schoolsin the city during those two 
years were the Brown and Newberry, resembling each other 
in size and in having male principals; differing in the relative 
size of the two departments. The Brown, with a large gram- 
mar department, reports for those years 88 per cent. and 80 per 
cent. respectively, promoted. The Newberry, with an im- 
mense primary department, reports for the same years 65 per 
cent. and 67 per cent. respectively, promoted. Itis customary 
to keep a record of the time each child has spent in the grade to 
which he belongs. We, in Chicago, are terribly afraid of keep- 
ing records, and yet right by the side of this record of time in 
grade, should be carried along time in the public schools, 

When a class is presented for promotion from third year, 
and the time spent in that grade by many of its member is re- 
ported ds sixty weeks,—one and one-half school years,—these 
questions will arise: ‘‘ Have they been three times sixty weeks, 
or four and one-half school years, going through the three 
zrades?’’ ‘If they should leave the school to-day, would 
they come under the head of ‘less than three years in the 
schools’’ ? 

Similar ugly questions will force themselves on our atten- 
tion, when we learn that over four thousand children are re- 
ported as having been more than one year in their present 
grade. Other causes beside short school-life swell our primary 
grades to such inordinate proportions. The following are 
among the chief: (1) The large number of children of foreign 
extraction, who require more than one year for a grade, on ac- 
count of being obliged to learn a new language. (2) A higher 
numerical standard for promotion than is used in the gram- 
mar schools. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION 
is an excellent feature in our schools. Its abolition would be 
a decided loss. But that we are over-doing the matter in our 
primary grades there can be no doubt, when the pupils are de- 
tained so much longer in the first, second, third, and fourth 
grades than in any other four consecutive grades. 

Why achild of seven years should be expected to attain a 
higher average in a written examination in the first grade than 
a child of thirteen can on the seventh grade, is past finding out. 
If the course is properly graded, the first grade is just as hard 
for the young children as the seventh is for the older ones, 
With age is added an experience of six years in the school- 
room. The child in the first grade must secure 85 per cent, 
in the examination ; 70 per cent. will suffice for the pupil in 
the seventh. 

The proposal to lower the average in the primary, and to es- 
tablish the same average throughout the entire course, will 
be condemned as au attempt to lower the standard of scholar- 
ship in the primary. Does not the percentage of promotions 
show that something needs to be lowered, so that one year or 
grade will mean one year for the younger pupils ? 


CONSERVATISM 
marks school-teachers for its own. To acertain extent this is 
fortunate. When the present administration began to enlarge 
upon what our schools fail to accomplish, we threw up our 
hands in holy horror. We have advanced, however, from that 
state to an acknowledgment that the figures are somewhat 
against us. Perfection has not yet been attained. A consid- 
eration of some old rules and customs will still be beneficial, 
and the right state of mind for such an investigation now ex- 
ists. Not complacency over improvements, but still further 
inquiry into our methods and reguits, is in keeping with the 
spirit of pr 8 that aims to carry our schools forward, 


Chicago, Iul., Dee, 13, 1879. VETERAN. 
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RvuLEs For New SPELLINGS. — The follow 
American Philological Associat 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


ion and the Spelling Reform Association, 


— The Teachers’ Institute in Orange County, for 1879, wil 
be held at North Thetford, beginning Thursday evening, 


rules, adopted by the | 25th, at 7:00 o’clock, and closing Saturday evening, Dec. 27th. 
The freshman clas of the Vermont University in the aca- 


Dorchester. 


| 10.30—Historical Addres in commemoration of Rev. Chas. 
Dec, | Hammond, by Mr. Elbridge Smith, Master of the High School, 


11.30—“ Identical Courses of Study for City and Country,”’ 


age tompennaty cupited is Shes stneate, $8 Gunes Se Uhew cae ore | demic department numbers 25, and there are 41 in the pre- 


their practical operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 


the wisdom of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite liminary term of the medical department. 


correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- | 
nounst as c short, as in hed, helth, etc. 2. Omit silent e after a short 


vowel, except after soft g and c,—i.¢., where final e shows the preceding | schools in Burlington, 430 pupils 


— Since the commencement of the fall term of the public | 4! . , 
hav been sick with the mea-| pid Pupils be Excluded from our 


| paper by Mr. A. P. Stone, Supt of Schools, Springfield. 


In any place upon the program that may become vacant, 
any of the following questions may be discussed: ‘‘ Shall Stu- 
igh Schools?’’ ‘‘ Oral In- 
ction and Text-book Study in the Development of Scholar- 


or ¢ to be like j or s, a8 in bay, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, ete.; but| sels. In other respects, the schools of Burlington hav been | §tru va 
oon e, practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write / for ph in such words as alfa- | highly prosperous. sine et ship.”’ ‘‘ Do Pupils Leave our Grammar-schools to enter upon 
| —_— 


bet, fantom, camfor, fiiosophy, telegraf, etc. 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 


spell, call. hall, ete.; not cal, hal, ete. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has | sociation wil be held in Danby, Feb. 6th and 7th, 1880. 
| good meeting is anticipated. 


the sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 


MAINE. | 
— The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association wil be) 
held at Gardiner, Dec. 31, and Jan. 1 and 2, 1880, insted of | 





he annual meeting of Otter Creek Valley Teachers’ wt 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


| the Study of Greek and Latin at too Early an Age ?”’ 

| All friends of education, and especially all teachers, superin- 

| tendents, and school committees, are cordially invited to attend 

| this meeting and to engage freely in its exercises. 
Arrangements have been made for board at hotels in the vi- 

cinity, at the following rates: St. James Hotel, East Newton 


— The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association wil hold its| street, $2.75 per day; single dinners, $1.25. Clarendon Hotel, 


Dec. 29, 30, and 31, as announct in THe JOURNAL of last week. | order of exercises wil be as follows: 


— The late Prof. John C. Johnston, of Wesleyan Univer- | 


Monday Afternoon, Dec. 29. 


thirty-fifth annual meeting in the Girls’ High School Building, (523, Tremont street, near Dover street, $2.50 to $3.00 per day; 
West Newton street, Boston, Dec. 29, 30, and 31, 1879. The) ginner, $1.00; mid-day lunch, 50 cents. Metropolitan Hotel, 


1166 Washington street, near Dover street, $1.50 to $2.00 per 
day; mid-day lunch, 50 cents; dinner, 50 cents. 


sity, Middletown, Conn., was a nativ of Bristol, in this State, | 5.00 o’clock—Meeting of the Directors. 

7.00—Busines meeting of the Association. 

7.30—* Handikraft in the Schools,’’ lecture by Dr. Charles O. 
Readings, by Miss Ida Florence Powell, Boston. 


Tuesday Morning, Dec. 30. 
9 00 o’clock—Business meeting of the Association; the ap- | 


and was born Aug. 22, 1806. 


subjects hav run through dozens of editions. 
from Bowdoin College in 1832. 


He was a veteran instructor in| 
chemistry and natural philosophy, and his treatises on those 


He graduated Thompson. 


— The winter term of the North Parsonsfield Seminary | pointment of committees, etc. 


commenct Tuesday, the 9th, with 30 scholars. 


— The Ellsworth High School commenced Monday, the 





Free return-tickets on the railroads are not furnished. 
R. G. Huxine, Sec. 


GENERAL METRIC MEETING, under the auspices of the 
American Metric Bureau, in the hall of the Girls’ High 
School, Monday afternoon, Dec, 29, at 2 p, m. 

Opening address by the president of the Bureau, Dr. F. A. P. 


W. F. Brapsury, Pres’t. 


|Barnard, president of Columbia College, N.Y. Address by 


| Committee on Coinage, 


9.30—‘* The Public Schools and Their Critics,” paper by Mr. |G, P. Culver of Washington, Secretary of the Congressional 
A. P. Marble, Supt. of Schools, Worcester. 
10.15—*‘ Public Schools as a Preparation for Citizenship,”’ 


eights, and Measures, on ‘* Congress 


| the Hope of the Nation in the Adoption of the Metric System.”’ 


15th, under the former efficient instructor, Dr. D.O. 8S. Lowell ’ Hi : 
, ’ paper by Col. Homer B. Sprague, Master of the Girls’ High ther short add f i- 
— The fall term of Whitneyville Grammar School closed School, ston. , | Foene OFS be ton ethan ees eg et pre tee Fag 


Nov. 28, having been in session 12 weeks. 


pupils 48, with an average attendance of 42; 


Jr., teacher. 


— The Machias Union is to be commended for its weekly 


notices of the many district schools. 


— Biddeford Schools ar in session again, with about the | It,” p 
same teachers, except in one instance. Miss Emma Tibbetts,| 2 
one of the primary teachers, was married to Rev. C. S. Frost, 
and moved to St. Johnsbury, Vt., and Miss Ella Small, one of 


the ’78 graduates, is employed. 


— The fall term of the Eastern Normal School, at Castine, 


closed Tuesday, Nov. 18. Mr. Woodbury, the 


has shown himself to be an efficient man for the position, and 


by his genial! disposition has establisht himself in the esteem 
The winter term 


and affection of both citizens and pupils. 
commenct Tuesday, Dec. 2. 


— The Gorham Normal School, under W. J. Corthell, is 
prospering with 90 students. It has one of the best model 


schools in New England. 





VERMONT. 


— From the catalogue of the University of Vermont and 


Whole number of 


D. W. Rollins, Prin. Normal School, Salem. 


new principal, | School, Boston. 


State Agricultural College for 1879-80, we learn that, inclusiv Schools, Boston. 


of 141 medical] students, the aggregate of pupils is 222. 
classical course there ar 62; in the agricultural, 1; and the re- 
In the senior clas there 
ar 6 females; in the junior, none; in the sophomore, 1; and 
in the freshman, 7, being in all 14. The annual expenses of 


mainder in the several other courses. 


students ar estimated at $176.50 to $249. 


In the 





Tuesday Afternoon. 
Hieu-Scuoot SEecTrion — Mr. SAMUEL THURBER, Master 
High Schoo], Worcester, President. 

2.00—‘*‘ A High-school Cabinet of Geology, and How to Use 
aper by Dr. Wm. A. Brownell, Syracuse, N 
.00 — ** Elocution in High Schools,’’ paper by Mr. M. G. 
Daniell, Master in Roxbury Latin School. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL SECTION— Mr. HENRY C. Hanrpon, 
Master of Shurtleff School, Boston, President. 

2.00—‘* Supplementary Readin 

Schools,’’ paper by Mr. Amos M, 


2.00 o’clock—A talk on ‘‘ How to Teach Language.”’ | 
3.00—“ Illustrativ, Drawing in Teaching,’’ by Miss W. Ber- | 


k in th ent, each bri 
11.00—‘“* The Spelling Reform,’’ paper by Dr. D. B. Hagar, mora prnage ets 2 Rey. oe om 


y presenting the 
he has given special attention, and which he 


feels to be especially important. 


eonard, Master of Lawrence | ing addres. 
Crusade.”’ 





3.00—‘* Oral Instruction as Tested by Actual Experiment,” | represented in 
paper by Rev. H. F. Harrington, Supt. Schools, New Bedford. 
Primary-ScHOOL SECTION—MR. FRANCIS CoGSWELL, Supt. 

of Schools, Cambridge, President. 


| pleted program 


inent persons, 


paper by Hon. J. W.| ‘* Academic 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Y. CALIFORNIA.—The State Teachers’ Association wil be held 
at San Francisco, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 


CoLorAapDo.— The State Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Denver, Dec. 30 and 31. 
in Primary and Grammar | the University of Colorado, is sure to give an excellent open- 

Judge Tourgee wil lecture on ‘* The Coming 
The ungraded or district schools wil be more fully 


Dr. Joseph A. Sewall, president of 


the Association than ever before. The com- 
has not been received. 


Iowa. — The State Teachers’ Association wil be held at In- 
| dependence, Dec. 29, 30, and 31. 
of unusual interest. An addres of welcome by Col. Jed Lake, 


tha Hintz, Assistant in Boston Normal School, with introduc- | and a response by E. R. Eldridge; five-minute speeches by em- 


tory remarks by Mr. Larkin Dunton, Head-master. 
Tuesday Evening. 
7.30 o’clock—‘“‘ The Public Library as an Auxiliary to the 
Public Schools’’; addresses by Mr. R. C. Metcalf, Master of 
the Wells School, Boston, and Samuel Eliot, LL.D., Supt. of | lege. 


The exercises promis to be 


and a banquet at Lytze’s Hall wil constitute 


the evening exercises. On the subsequent sessions the follow- 
ing topics will be considered: 

‘* How may the High Schools be Strengthened and Built up 
in Popular Favor?’ Paper, Prof. S. T. Boyd, Parsons Col- 
Discussion, Supt. R. Saunderson, Burlington. 


8.15—** Teachers’ Tenure-of-Office,”” addres by Charles W. | for oe get 


Eliot, LL.D., President of Harvard University. Readings, by 
Miss Ida Florence Powell, Boston. 
Wednesday Morning. 
9.00 o’clock—Election of officers, reports of committees, etc. 
9 30 — *‘ District Superintendents,’ 
Dickinson, Sec. of the Mass. Board of Education. 


the greatest good from the Public Expenditures 
Paper, Prin. C.G. Kretschmer, Dubuque. Dis- 


cussion, Supt. D. W. Lewis, Washington. 

‘What are the Fundamentals of an Education ?’’ Paper, 
Prin. R. B. Huff, Columbus Junction. 
J.D. Hornby, Harrison county. 


Discussion, Supt. 


Instruction in Normal Schools; where Begin 


and where End ?”’ Paper, C. R. Pomeroy, D.D. (late presi- 








HOLIDAY MUSIC. 


Six Christmas Carols. iN. Barrier. 
Also many other fine Carols. Send for list. 


Nothing is better than an 
Christmas Gifts. a i velnns of Bound 
Sheet Music, such as GEMS oF ENGLISH SONG, 
CLUSTERS or GEMS, SUNSHINE or SONG, or 
one of the thirty others of similar style, costing 
from $3.00 to $4.00 each, and including each from 
one to two hundred popular Songs or Pieces. 
Nothing is better than a 
Christmas Gift. Violin, Guitar, Cornet, or 
any Band or Orchestral Instrument, a Music Box 
—- or small), a Drum, or any Toy instrument. 
ll Stock. Send for lists. 


ORGANISTS will do well to present them- 
selves with DITSON & CO.’8 ORGAN SELECTIONS 
$1.50), containing 52 pieces by the best composers. 

be used as Voluntaries. 

sweet Sunday School Song Book, WHITE 
ROBES (30 cts.), will be a most acceptable present 
for a Sunday School. 

The t Temperance Song Book, TEMPERANCE 
JEW 30 cts.), just out, will give new interest to 
and orm meetings. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


248 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


PACKARD’S 


COMPLETE COURSE 


—- OF «— 


Business Training. 


eenedh tetkeee ” Comartsing the mateiel Ser 0 
Accounts, with Arithmetical Problems, 
Questious in Commercial Law, and 
Mints for Letter- Writers. 


Used in all the Business Colleges in the country 
and uns as a text-book. . 
sent on pot army of 50 ets. ore ae 


8. 8S. PACKARD, Publisher, 
249 m 805 Broadway, New Werk. 
B 
Gt B's NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 


; ples. 6c. NicHoLs & HALL,32 Brom- 
field &t., or Grew & HEATH, 13 Tremont PI., Boston. 











TEACHERS!! 

THE N. Y. SCHOOL BULLETIN contains, besides edu- 
cational articles in general, Notes on Common School 
Law to date, with decisions in test cases; Com. HUME, 
astory in which a German pedlar visits schools, sees 


the flaws in our system, and makes valuable sugges- 


tions; QuERY Box, with answers; anda new feature,— 
A SUGGESTIVE PICTURE, about which N. Y. pupils, 
under 16, are to write compositions: the best production 
to draw a premium of $5.00, and to be a in 
succeeding number of Bulletin. First picture in De- 
cember number. 


ONLY $1.00 PER YEAR. Sample copy, 10 cts. 
A. Ss. MORSE, 
Great Barrington, Mass., 
249 N. E. Agt. School Bulletin Publications. 


HENESS-SAUVEUR 
Institute of Languages. 


The following new classes are to be opened at the 
Institute of Languages (Hotel Pelham), Boston: 
GERMAN LITERATURE (Schiller’s. Tell), Wednes- 
cop Be 10 (11 o’clock). 
TIN (Cesar), Saturday, Dec 6 (at noon). 
GREEK (sop and Xenophon), Wednesday, Jan. 14, 
880. (248 tf) A. ZUELLIG. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


WIDE AWAKE for (880, 


ONLY $2.00 A YEAR, 
Enlarged and More Beautiful than Ever! 
WILL CONTAIN 
Two Brilliant Serials: “ Five Little Peppers, and How 


Gurtis; and “Pwo Young Womestenda’” by, a 





1 





eodora 

ustrated by ae Lewis. Four Two- 
Part Stories: I. “ Billy’s Hound”’: II. “The Boy that 
was too Beautiful”: Ill. “Our Store’; IV. “At 


Pi th Oak Farm.” Finely Llust Papers on 
ad American Artists,” 8. G. W. Benjamin ; 

Concord Pienie Days,’’ by G. B. Bartlett; ‘‘ Prof. M. 
P. Paul, and his Marvelous Discoveries in the Starry 
Heavens,” by John moanee. Humorous Stories; 
Stories of Adventure and vel; Charmingly Illus. 


Poems; Original Exercise for Public Schools, etc. 
Address D. LOTH RO & co., Boston. 


BINDERS ti. Patiitncr ic ttaicy bt,, orton, 








Rolfe’s Shakespeare, 
Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
umes already issued. 


From J. W. Churchill, Prof. of Elocutien, 
Andover, Mass.: ‘These plays have been edited in 
every respect worthy of the subject. I have used the 
‘Merchant of Venice’ and ‘Julius Cesar’ with my 
Senior class in Phillips Academy with gratifying suc- 
ceas. The method of ag | is eminently well adapted 
for the higher classes in Schools and Academies. Pu- 
pils — from fifteen to eighteen years of age find 
the notes in quantity and in quality, exactly what 
bright boys need for a clear comprehension of the text. 
The expurgations are made with excellent judgment, 
and Shakespeare at the hands of Rolfe is a clean book 
for the school and the family. No one but a master of 
his subject could manifest such admirable skill in the 
order and condensation of materials as Mr. Rolfe has 
shown. I am especially gratefal for the judicious col- 
lation of xsthetic criticism in the ‘Introduction’ to 
the volumes. So full of suggestions are they that every 
page of the text is made luminous by the stimulation 

he imagination has received from their study. They 
are of immense value in giving form and color to the 
vocai interpretation of Shakespeare. No small part of 
the charm of these volumes lies in their handiness. In 
form, typography, accuracy, and illustrations, nothing 
is -¥ to be ea x ote expect to see an improve- 
ment upon e’s Shakespeare, for an edition to be 
used for schools and home reading.” 


Fifteen vol- 


For for examination, and supplies for introduc- 
tion, ad A. ©. STOCKIN, 4 tor New. Eng., 
249 41 Franklin St., Boston, Ss. 





Ww. D. WHITNEY. 
A Sanscrit Crammar, 


Including both the Classical Lan d th 
dialects of Veda and Brahmans. $3.70, ay. — 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
838 Broadway, New York. 


Preparation for Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to both read with students for en- 
tuition and by = Gis tor Ge Winona. 
co: ; - 
-— SS : orthe Supervi 


329 129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 
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The Atlantic Monthly, 
BEGINNING with the January number, now 


ready, has several points worthy of special at- 
tention: 


1, It is enlarged to 144 pages. 


2. Itis printed on beautiful type, larger than 
before, making a very handsome, legible page. 


3. It is printed on uncalendered paper, so 
that it can be read by artificial light as com- 
fortably as by daylight. 


4. Mr. HOWELLS begins a most interesting 
Serial Story; and, later in the season, will be 
om Serial Stories by T. B. ALDRICH and 

ENRY J AMES, Jr. 


5. The ATLANTIC will maintain its eminence 
as the “‘ leading literary magazine of America,’’ 
with SHORT STORIES of the highest and 
most entertaining character; and POETRY, 
ESSAYS, TRAVEL SKETCHES, CRITI- 
CISMS, and articles on important topics in 
EDUCATION, POLITICS, INDUSTRY, 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, and whatever interests 
American readers, by Longfellow, Whittier, 
Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, Mrs. Stowe, 
Higginson, Stedman, Stoddard, Hale, 
Warner, Waring, Harte, White, Scudder, 
H. H., Miss Larcom, Miss Preston, Miss 
Jewett, Miss Woolson, Rose Terry Cooke, 
Mrs. Piatt, Mark Twain, De Forest, Bishop, 
Mr. Piatt, and scores besides of the best Amer- 
ican writers. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance tage 
Sree ; with superb life-size portrait of Holmes, 
Lowell, Whittier, Bryant, or Longfellow, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; three por- 
traits, $7.00; four portraits, $8.00; with all five 
portraits, $9.00. 


Remittances should be made by money-order, 
draft, or registered letter te 





HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 











Dec. 18, 1879. 
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dent Emporia (Kansas) Normal School), Des Moines. 
cussion, Prin. H. C. Cox, Dexter Normal and Scientific In- 


stitu 


tion for Women is a Failure ?”’ 
nell College. 


Inaugural address, President W. J. Shoup, Dubuque. 


‘‘ Education at Home and Abroad,” 
Edson, Iowa College. 

‘Examinations of Teachers.”’ 
Buchanan county. 
Decatur county. 


Paper, Prof. H. K. | Trainin 
Paper, Supt. W. E. Parker, 





|perintendent, Lagrange; ‘“ E 


ident Indiana State Universit 


“Does the Public School Lay a good Moral Foundation ?”’ | the late Prof. Caleb Mills, by 


J. W. Johnson, Knoxville. 


Paper, Supt. 
hh, Upper Iowa University. 


dent Bisse 


‘‘Our Institute System: are its Results Ade 


Cost?’ Paper, Supt. L. T. Weld, Cresco. 
J. Wernli, Le Mars. 


‘“‘ Education in Northwestern Iowa.’ Supt. Harley Day, | 


O’Brien county. 
Tendencies to Insanity ?”’ 


leyan University. 


INDIANA.—The 25th annual meeting of the State Teachers’ | discussions on the following topics, at the plesure of the As- 
Association wil be held in Indianapolis Dec. 29, 30, and 31, | sociation : 
1879. The leading topics of papers and «discussions ar ‘‘ Thor- | State University ; ‘‘Information vs. Culture,’? Prof. D. L. 
oughnes in School Work,’ by Warren Darst, of Central Nor-| Kiehle, St. Cloud Normal School; ‘ Qualifications and Exam- 
mal School ; “‘ Teaching as a Profession,’’ by Mrs. Emma|inations of Teachers,” Supt. O. M. Lord, Minnesota City ; 


Discussion, Presi-| Wabash College. 


Papers, Mark Ranney, M.D., 
Mt. Pleasant Insane Hospital, and President Spauldin 


and School-going population.”’ 
,addres. On Tuesday and Wedr 


\ 
Dis-| Mont McRea, of High School, Muncie; ‘Science in Elemen- 
~ by a ~fy S. p. Miller, of Michigan City ; 
4 oman’s Place in Our S ve i . 
‘Is President Eliot Right in Saying that Collegiate Educa- | Brown, of Lafayette High School; "An Bredine in Wonder. 
Paper, Prof. H. J. Cook, Cor- | land,” by Prof. William I. Marshall, of Fitchburg, Mass; 
| ** Defects in our State School System,’”’ by A. D. Mohler, Su- 


[ . by Mrs. M. M. Lindley, principal Female High 
agt oe seeds - Serger Studies in Public Schools,”’ 
; ; : ’ ib rts, prince f i i S 4 
Discussion, Supt. Josephine Kellogg, | «Moral Training in’ Schools,” "Toman Maen BO: eee 


Ex-Governor Thomas A. Hendricks wil 
_ |make an addres of welcome, and J. T. Merrill, superintendent 

dequate to its | of schools of Lafayette, the president elect, wil giv his inaug- 
Discussion, Prof. | ural addres. 
MINNESOTA.—The fourth annual meeting of the Minnesota 
i | Educational Association wil be held at St. Paul, Dec. 29, 30, 
How may Education be so Directed as to Counteract the | and 31. On Monday evening, a lecture by Charles N. Hewitt, 
Supt. | M.D., secretary of State Board of Helth, on “ A Study of some 
g, Wes- | of the Causes of Physical Deterioration in the School-teaching 


**Public High Schools,” Prof. E, J. Thompson, 


Supt. D. Burt 


lements of Succes in Mental 


by Lemuel Moss, D.D., pres- 
; and a Memorial Address on 
r. Joseph F. Tuttle, president 


Tuesday morning, president’s 
vesday there wil be papers and 


street, and at 





Price, 10 cents. 


{ 

** Supervision of Schools,’’ Supt. B. M. Reynolds, Northfield; 
**The Educational Outlook,’’ — discussion, — opened by State 
; “Examinations, and their Place in Educa- 
tion,’’ Pres. W. 
New, or Neither,” Prin. S. S. Taylor, St. Paul; “ School 
Government,”’ Supt. H. A. Pratt, Faribault; ‘‘ Language Les- 
sons, and the Study of Language,”’ Miss E. C. Shanley, Saint 
Paul, and Prof. D. C. John, Mankato Normal School. 
sultants,”’ Prin. E. G. Paine, Wasioja Seminary, Wasioja. 
Reading, —‘‘ Elocution vs. Subject Matter,’’—diseussion opened 
by Supt. Sanford Niles, Rochester. 
Miss A. G. Glover, Red Wing; ‘‘ The Best Method of Teach- 
ing Hygiene in the Common Schools,” Prof. L. B. Sperry, 
Carleton College; ‘‘ Natural History Studies for the Young,” 
Prin. H. W. Slick, St. Paul. 
sion of the above topics, participated in by Profs. G. Campbell 
and J. Brooks, of the State University; Messrs. Wright and 
Campbell, of St. Paul; Tousley, Knerr, and Woodman, of 
Minneapolis; Shepard and Morey, of Winona; Davis, of Roch- 
ester; Gorrie, of Stillwater; Hawley, of Wabasha; Gorman, 
of St. Cloud; Moore, of Lake City; President Strong, of Carle- 
ton College; and many others. 


W. Folwell, State University; ‘‘The Old, the 


** Re- 


A paper, subject optional, 


There wil be a general discus- 





Josuua Bares’ able article on ‘*Our Common Schools” 
has been re-printed in pamphlet form for the use of his friends, 
and copies may be obtained at A. Williams & Co.’s, School 


the office of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 





NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Holiday Times for Boys and Girls; a selection of 
yrose and poetry from the best writers; with over 150 
illustrations ; $1.25. George in Camp,or Life on the 
Plains ; by Harry Castlemon; $1.25. Philadelphia : 
Porter & Coatea. 

Andrew Jackson, and the Bank of the United States ; 
‘Economic Monographs;” by W. L. Royale; 25 cents. 
New York: G. P. Putnem’s Sons. 

The Mouth and the Teeth; by J. W. White, M. D.; 
“ American Health Primers;’”’ Bo 
Lindsay & Blakiston. 

The Mission Box, or Doing Good and Getting Good ; 
‘Golden Text Series;’’ by Lucy E. Guernsey. he 
Flower Mission, and What Grew Out of It; by Kate 
Neely Hill. Philadelphia: Am. 8. 8. Union. 

Short Studies of American Authors ; by T. Wentworth 
Higginson; cloth, price 75 cts. Select Poems; by Har- 
vey Rice; second edition; price $1.50. Cruises with 
Capt. Bob, on Sea and Land; by B. P. Shillaber; price 
$1.25. Going South; or, Yachting on the Atlantic 
Coast; by Oliver Optic; illus., price, $1.50. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

A Short History of German Literature; by Prof. 
James K, Hosmer; second edition; price $2.00. St. 
Louis: G.I. Jones & Co, For sale by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

Packard’s Complete Course of Business Training, 
and Key; for Teachers and Private Students; by 8S. ¢ 
Packard. New York: 8.8. Packard & Co. 





TEACHER'S BOOK-BINDER. 


Please see my new styles of binding for Picturesque 
America, Europe, and the Art Journwl. Twenty per 
cent. below Agents’ prices. 

Albums and Bibles made to order. All magazines, 
three extra styles, $1.00 ; good enough, 75 cents. 

Part-book publications bought, sold, and exchanged. 
Shakespeare's, Scott’s, and Dickens’s works for sale. 

fF. J. BARNARD, 

238 n 162 Washington St., cor. Cornhill, Boston. 


ot EUROPE! 


Dr. Loomis’s Seect Parties For 1880. 
sixTH YEAR. 


See adverlisement in Journal of Dec. 4 and 11. 





( Circulars may be obtained at the office of this 
journal, 
LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


249¢ 









or, 
Box 307, Washington, D. 0. 

CHOICE SELECTIONS 
| | NOW ,READY. 
ow PHILADELPHIA. 

This Number is uniform with the Series, and contains 
180 pp. Price, 30 cts., mailed free. Sold by Booksellers. 
A full list of contents furnished gratis. 
LLveeum who wants something new to read or recite, 
should get these books, A reduction for the whole set. 


ORATORY! PATHOS! HUMOR! FUN! 
NO 17 pGarnerr a Co. 

nother HUNDRED splendid Declamations and Readings. 

Every boy who speaks pieces, every member of a 


| Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
- Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
t etic | Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base - Balls, 

| fights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
| Masks, Badges, Books. 
GOODYEAR’S 


BANNERS 
POCKET AND 
GYMNASIUM, FLAGS. 


Goods. 
242 GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
8. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Boston. 


ELOCUTION, Ssut'st? Stemniering cured. 
Testimonials from J. 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 


E. Murdoch, Stacy Sumies, end 
WANTED, | 


48 parta of Piczrures America, unbound. State 
lowest cash price. ‘Address 
48 X. W. Z., Somerville P. O., Mass. 








cts. Philadelphia: | 





**Money, and How to Make It.” | 


The best book ever phblished for the farmer, manu- 
facturer, merchant, and professional man. Shows 
how to become prosperous and successful in life. 600 
pages, fully illustrated; sheep binding. Sent postpaid 





Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 





. Lace oe iin. tos Rie hited —- Pupils. Send stamp for circular, 
ppieton’s Uycioprdia © New nnica, and a . . 
Standard Works at greatly reduced prices. . Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON BOOK ©0., S5 Union Square, 
239 eow (1) 1191 Broadway, N.Y. | 240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 
THB 


Domestic Building, Broadwa 


Acency ¢ ScHoo.s : TEACHERS, 


y, Cor. 14th St., New York. 


MR. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY invites the attention of School Principals, School Trustees, 
and Heads of Familes to bis large list of superior Teachers, both American and Foreign. 


Many of the best Families, Schools, and Colleges of the country have tested the efficiency of this Agency, 


TEACHERS 


and warmly endorse it. 


Seeking positions for the réfvaining half year should ap 


ply mow, and have the benefit of the early vacancies, 


Application-form, giving full particulars, for stamp. 


Address 


249 b eow 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Domestic Building (formerly 30 Union Square), NEW YORK. 


Course of Study in Quincey Schools. 


ARITHMETIC 


AND FORM, 


PREPARED BY 


COL. F. W. PARKER, 


Superintendent of Public Schools, Quincy, Mass. 


AND 


A. G. BOYDEN, 


Princ. State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass, 


Contains a Republication of Horace Grant’s Arithmetic for Little Children. 


Price 10 cents. t 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. J wii. 


LARGE MU 


style you can 
number is 





M. J. PAILLARD 


Ie Music Boxes caretully 


The Quarterly Elocutionist. 


Address ANNA RANDALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW VORK CITY. 


240 tf 


limitless, 
WORK-BOXES, CIGAR-STANDS, DECANTERS, SWISS| — 
COTTAGES, all with music. 


Published by 
WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., Boston. 


Musical Boxes at Popular Prices! 
TOY MUSIC-BOXES, for Children. 
SMALL MUSIC BOXES, playing 2, 3, 4, and 6 Airs. 


SIC BOXES, with various accompaniments, 


The SUBLIME HARMONIE MUSIC BOX, patented by 
us, is superior to any other style made. 

‘The great novelty is, however, the INTERCHANGEABLE 
CYLINDER MUSIC BOX, lately patented by us. 


With this 
buy from one to a thousand cylinders. The 
Great variety of cheap ALBUMS, 


& CO., 680 Broadway, New York. 


repaired. 246 e (1) 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


xumsens, 30 Cts. 


The oniy Publication of the kind, 





NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Next Term 


Dec. 1st. 70-page Catalogue on application. 
onise a J. We SHOE KER, A.M.,, Prest. 





TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


EACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Tas books you Js not need, for School or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 
ous Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School Books, single copies or by 


the dozen. Cc. M. BABNES, 
54 Lasalle Street, Chicago, Il, 





243 Zz 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 
TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 


For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION, 
Prof. Brown will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 


Enclose 25 cts. in gator . Circulars (Singers’ 
and Speakers’) and Terms sent tee. Address 
210 JOHN HOWARD, 39 Union 8q., N. Y. 





J. W. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions, 


Clients of known Calibre and Character invited, 
(ey Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EKAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
1good schools to parents, Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 





MR. AND MRS. BURR’S 
First-Class Boarding House, 
10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dinin 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


 LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
Made only by the 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 FULTON 8T., N. Y. 


Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 
THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 
The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 
Address JOHN D. BMACK & CO, 
240 zz (1) 71 John St., New York. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 























PHILADELPHIA. 
ee MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 4g 
154 Catalogues on application. [77 
CHEMICAL 


“PURE ),) 
CHEMICALS i APPARATUS. 


« 
All persons desiring absolutel pure Chemicals and 
fine chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addreasing 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


240 zz (1) 4 Murray St., New Vork. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Cor. Fulton and William Sts., New York 
- Manufacturers and Importers of 


Artists’ Materials; 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 zz 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** JI,.—Optical Instruments and Mic (144 pp.) 
“* Ti.— c¢ Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











366 nr" in your own town. Terms and $5 qutfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, 





5, 6, 10, 12, 16, and 30 in. diam. Send fo 
Me, GLOBES. a HB. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


€ Yn ate «<< 
Te > , 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Christmas and New Wear’s. 








Author. Publisher. Price. 
The World's Worship in = Temple, Cathedral, Mosque. M M Ripley Estes & Lauriat $6 00 
French Pictures fine + on wood and steel. Gi it Leo de Colange, “ “ 6 00 
= Home Book of Poetry ills. “s “ 5, tol0 00 
Ziguhe Journeys in Europe. Rambles in historic lands, H Rutterworth “a “s 1,50 to 2325 
ected Pictures from Great Artists. 50 steel engr. 8 R Koehler “ “ 7450 
os on Etching. 10 illus. plates. - “ “6 3.50 to 6400 
Histories for Young Folks. Each vol. illus. with 100 cuts, Charlotte M Yonge “ es ‘each, 1550 
Malf-hour Recreations in Popular Science. Large 12mo. . - 
Complete Works of Shakespeare. Cloth. - - Rev H N Hudson os sag 15.00 to 
Venice. Uniform with “Italy,” ete. 525illa. - - Charles Yriarte Scribner & Welford Ay to 25500 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s areas . 100 ills. by F. Barnard. «subs. pr. 30 00 
Breton Folk: An Artistic Tour in Brittany. 72 ills. Henry Blackburn o “ 00 
Sport in Many Lands: ——. Asia, Africe, and America. HAL as 3 00 
Stories from the Greek T: jans. Alfred J Church,MA “ “ 2 00 
Ingoldsby mds. Ills. by Cruikshank, Leech, ete, “6 2 25 
Tiustragad Biographies of the Great Artists. - “ ss 1 
Paris Herself n, 400 ills. by the first French artists, Geo Augastus Sala 4s “6 10 
Ned Thousand Miles of African Travel. 20 full-page ills. A S Southworth Baker, Pratt & Cc 0 2 
Shakespeare’s Works. New editions. 6 vols. - - Henry Glassford Bell “ 6 to 15 
History of the United States of America. Pp. 423. Harvey P Peet e 6 1 
The Practical Cook Book. 1 vol., 12mo, cl. - - Mrs HM Robinson 6 “ 66 1 
The Print Collector. 8vo, fine ills. . - Robert Hoe, Jr (ed) Dodd, Mead & Go 6 
12mo, cloth, gilt to - - Arthur Gilman i 


Shakespeare’ 3 Morals. 
Lubke’s History of Art. 2 vols., 8vo, 600 i ils. 
The Elsie Books. 6 vols., 16mo, cl. 
Around the Yule Log. uare 8vo, illus. 

The in’s Children. uarto, cl., full gilt, 72 ills. 


Little Folks in Feathers and Fur, and Others in Neither. 


ilt. 


Poetry for Children. 16mo, * 
us. 


pp 288, 60 ills., cl., 
Nimpo’s Troubles. A story 


or boys and girls. 


Little Peep-show. Stories, pictures, and rhymes for little folks. Boar: 
- 412, 220 ills. 


Readin 
cture 


Entertainin, 
Caldecott’s 
Spindle Stories. 

ttle Wide Awake. 


for the Youn ‘ 
- 123 deslane ber 


. Caldecott. 


ew vol. for 1880. 4to, cl. 
Paul and Virginia. A new and superbly illust’d edition. 
Other Stories. Fuall- “Rage itt ills. by Ernest Griset. 12mo. 
The Children of Our 50 original designs. 
~_—,,. Vo From Senden to Parry. Illus. 
nins that turned Everything into Gold. Illu: 
The iste of Practical Whist. 
The Famous Parks and Gardens of the World. 
The Mediterranean Illustrated. 30 full- 7 
Pictures from Bible Lands. Drawn wit 


Ins. 


n and pencil. 


7 ills. - 


Glenwood. 46mo, 
16mo, illus. 


Mordecai's Tenants. 
Young Folks at Renfrew. (In interest of Mission’ y Caus 


Ss land the hires; or, Trading in Vanity Fair. American 8S S Union 
Moments e Willoughby Boys. 16mo, cl. - Mrs Emily Hartley ss “ “ 
pee Aspirations; or, The Next Thing. 16mo. - E B Hollis “ “ “ 
The Bobooker on the Beach. 16mo. - - Rev Edward A Rand “ “ “ 
The Flower Mission, and What" Grew out of It. Kate Neely Hill “ “ “ 
The Arctic Voy of Adolph Erik Nordenakiéld. 1858- 1879. Macmillan & Co 
“ “ 


rus asi Saw It in 1879. 8vo. 
Ancient Streets ee Homesteads of England. 150 ills, 
, Svo. 


A Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 4 
vo. 


The Etched Work of Rembrandts. Roya’ 


In New Granada; or, Heroes and Patriots. 12mo, illus. W HG Kingston 6 6s “ 
The Euphrates and the Tigris. 12mo, cl. ex., 18 engr. “ “ “ 
The Amazon and Its Wonders. 12mo, cl. ex.» 28 en “ “ “ 
Sir David Wilkie: His Life and Works. i4engr.,cl.ex. Rev A L Simpson 66 ss “s 
Gibraltar and Its Sieges. 18 engr., 12mo, cl.ex. - - “ ss “ 
Lionel Franklin’s Victory. 6 engr., 12mo. - E Van Somer “ “6 + 1 
True to his Colors; or, The Life t Wears Best. 6 engr. Rev T P Wilson os 6s es 1 25 
The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. “Avon” edition. Illus. Claxton, R & H. 3 to 9 00 
Treasury of Wisdom, Wit, and Humor, Odd Comparisons and Proverbs. 6s “ 2.50 to 6 00 
Great Truths by Great Authors. A dictionary of aids to reflection. “s 6 2 to 4 50 
Mrs. Hale’s Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. Illus. - ss 2.25 to 5 50 
The Dictionary of Phrase and rue, Pp. 1014. - - Rev EC Brewer « “ 3.50 to 6 00 
A are .—Art of Reading. 12mo,cl. - - Edward Roth “6 “ 1 50 
Thier’s History of the Consulate ena Buaine of France under Napoleon. 5 vols. “ a 12.50 to 22 50 
Johnson's Lives of English Poets. Notes by Cunningham; life of author by Macaulay. “ 2.50 to 6 50 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Complete Works. Notes by Jas. Prior. “ 5 to 13 00 
The tist. Essays of Life. Pp. 270. - Henry T King “ “ 1 50 
Ame Illustrated. New ed., 1879. Tlas., Ho, gilt. R Worthington 1 50 
America’s Advancement. 100 steel engr. - C Edwards Lester “ “ 2 to 20 00 
Art Studies from Nature. Llus. - Hulme and others “ “ 475 
‘3s Tales. iat ser., 12 vols.; 2d ser., 12 vols. oe “6 each ser., 9 00 
Caricature History of the Georges. 400 pictures. - Thos Wright “ “ 2 75 
Whittier’s Poetical Works. Llus. - o “ 2 00 
Tennyson. Aldworth edition, redline. Illus. - - 6 “ 5 00 
Swiss Family Robinson. Colored plates and 200 engr. “ “ 2 50 
Chatter-box,—Junior, Little, Picture Book, Quartette. 4 vols. 6 as each, 1.25, 1 50 
Papyrus Leaves. Companion of Laurel Leaves. Illus. a ’ 5 00 
Great Authors of All . es. BVO. - - . 8 Austin Allibone JB Lippincot t& (Co 5 to 10 00 
Thackeray's Ballads. Lllus., large 4to. - - Wm M Thackeray “ 5 to 10 00 
The Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury. 138 illus. - - os “ = 64.25, 2 75 
Allibone’s Prose Quotations - 66 “s sé 5. to 10 00 
The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 120 5 7 Washington Irving 6 “ “* 6to013 00 
Compositions in Outline from Hawthorne’ s Scarlet Letter. F O C Darley Houghton, Osgood & Co 10 00 
Ups and Downs on Land and Water. Folio. - Augustus Hoppin 5 00 
oe af the Atlantic. - - - - - Ld “ “ ‘“ “ 3 00 
Pilgrim . 8vo, 80 ills. - ~ - - John Bunyan “ “ 6 2 50 
The Bodleys on Foot. 79 pictures. - Horace E Scudder ba o 6 1 50 
The Blossom Book. Sq. 4to, 193 ills., 10 vols in box. Phillips & Hunt 3 00 
Light for the Little Ones. 84. 4to, 389 ills. Gomptiea by Martha Van Marter oe 1 25 
Julia K Bloomfield " “ss 1 25 
75 
00 
25 
90 
25 
00 
00 
50 
50 
00 
00 
50 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue first number of The Musical Herald, a 
new monthly publication, will be issued in 
this city next week. The enterprise is said to 
be backed by ample capital. It is the design 
of the publishers to make their journal occupy 
a place not yet filled in American musical liter- 
ature, by giving it more the character of a 
‘ magazine, than of a mere record of musical 
events and current gossip. With this end in 


view the best authorities in the various de- 
partments of music, both practical and theo- 
retical, embracing also music in public schools, 
have been received as contributors; and also the 


ee of the laity will find’ expression. 
foreign correspondents have been 
In each number there will be at 


handsomely illustrated article, and | poo 
leno of the best & class of music. 


Miss CHARLOTTE §S. S. Cony, 149 (A) Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, continues her admirable 
work in Elocution. (See hercard in Tue Jour- 
NAL). Miss C. invites special attention to the 
sanitary benefits of elocutionary drill. She has 


had the pleasure of greatly improving the 
health of many of her pupils. In some cases 


in which the threat and Jungs had become 





Ills. by C. O. ben ge Bcoiored lates. Ascott R Hope 
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weak and deseased from wrong habits, they 
were strengthened and restored to a healthy 
condition. One pupil, after a few months’ 
drill, said she would not take $1,000 in ex- 
change for the benefit she had received in 
health, to say nothing of knowledge acquired, 
or voice improved. Thosé who desire to 
strengthen the voice or to improve the health, 
are particularly invited to try the methods. 
To ladies the drill is specially advantageous. 


THE new announcement in THe JOURNAL 
of this week of Rolfe’s edition of Shakespeare 
will interest teachers of English Literature. 
Miss Julia A. Ward, principal of Mount Hol- 


yoke Seminary, South Hadley, Mass., says: 


“ These volumes of Rolfe’s Shakespeare are so taste- 
fully issued that one is prejudiced in their favor at first 
sight, and the more thoroughly they are examined the 
more one finds to enjoy. ¢ fair, clear type and the 
ae illustrations add mach to the "ada of the 


The notes are admirably to 

a interest in ‘the study of 8 ording 
Jadicious and often absolutely necessary aid. The 

amount of thought and research im seeney the prepa- 


ration of this series is certainly creditable to American 
critical scholarship.” 


PreRsans wanting the best School Slates in 
the world should get the “‘ Emack”’ noiseless 
slate. See card in ‘ne JouRNAL. The en- 


tire edge of the frame is protected with heavy 
all-wool felt cannot be displaced, or dissolved |, 
by moisture, while the elevations at the corners 


SS 


Special, to 


FREE to all Teachers who 
address, and at the same 
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and render the slate absolutely noiseless. It 
js the cheapest and handsomest covered frame 
late ever offered. 


In the important announcement of Harpers’ 
Periodicals for 1880, on the first page of THE 
JOURNAL of last week, an error appeared 
which we desire to have corrected in the 


minds of all our readers, The price of Har- 
pers’ Magazine for one year is only $4.00, not 
$1000, as our typos made it; although we 
think it is worth the latter amount. 


Dr. EBEN TOURJEE, of Boston, whose Euro- 
pean Excursions have been so successfully 
carried out for two summers, is arranging a 
still more attractive and comprehensive pro- 
gramme for next season, which will be duly 
announced. 


‘*LEIGHTON’S History OF Rome,” pub- 
lished last fall by Clark & Maynard, New 
York, has met with immediate success, having 
already been introduced into Yale College 
and a large number of other colleges; also in 
numerous preparatory schools. The 4th edition 


carefully revised, is now ready. The publishers 
will send a sample copy to teachers for $1.00. 


AmonG the curiosities of trade and produc- 
tion that have so often puzzled the national 
economist is the exportation of raw cotton to 
England and its importation in the manufac- 
tured state, at the same time that Lowell, 
Nashua, and Fall River have means and ap- 
pliances for making the same goods. The 
question is, however, being solved by the quan- 
tities of cotton goods imported decreasing 
yearly, the proportion of home manufactures 
over foreign being uniformly and steadily in- 
creasing. A similar movement has been going! 
on with cutlery and steel pens. A few years 
ago an American steel pen was unheard of and 


prevent contact with the surface of the desk, | 





unknown. Now there is scareely a school-boy 
but what has tested or heard of an Esterbrook | 
Steel Pen, the best known and most widely ap-| 
proved of American makes, Every bookseller 
and stationer keeps them, 


TEACHERS, read special notice of Wide 


Awake, free. 


Teachers 


WE WILL SEND THE BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS 


WIDE AWAKE 


will at once forward their 
time send us the name of 


some active person in their vicinity who might solicit 
subscriptions for our Magazines. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


BR Franklin St., 


Boston, Mass. 


A Choice Gift 


FOR ALL TIMES, 


HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day ; for 
Pastor, Teacher, Parent, Child, Friend. 
BEST BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Webster's Unabridged. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 


FOUR PAGES OF COLORED PLATES. 
This edition has a SUPPLEMENT of 


4610 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
AND A NEW 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 9710 NAMES, 


ancient and modern, including many now living, givin 
the Name, Pronunciation, Nationality, Profession, aol 
Date of each. 

Published by @. & C. MERRIAM, Springtold, } Mass. 


THIRD EDI TI [ON 


King’s Handbook of Boston. 


‘“‘A BEAUTIFUL BOOK.” 


This work continnes to hold the hearty endorsement 
of the Boston people. It is so complete, so accurately 
compiled, so handsomely printed, so profusely illustra- 
ted, and so well arranged that it at once furnishes an 
interesting history, description, and album of the City 
of Boston. 

Circulars sent on — 


postpaid on receipt of $1, 
LOSES KING, Publisher, 
2474 CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 








Cloth-bound copy sent 





A SPECIMEN COPY of the 


SENT FREE musicat HERAL, 


A Journal of .28 pages, for Teachers, Minadents. 
and ail Levers of usic. The Foremost Writ- 
ers in all departments of musical culture, inclading 
Voice, Piano, Organ, Orchestral Lustru- 
\ments, Choral Music, both SecuLAR and Sa- 
CRED, Theery and Mietheds« of Vocal Music for 
Public Schools, Seminaries, and Colleges, anil 
Harmony, have been engaged, making it a journal, 
re me a to a broad and comprehensive Musical 

Edacation. Terms, 31.50 a year, which includes 


'$10 worth of Music °f'he.his'- 


est character. 
Address THE Music HERALD Co., Music Hall, Boston, 
Mass. Send stamp for postage. 249 a 








THE 


Young Folks’ Cyclopedia 
of Common Things. 


8vO0, ILLUSTRATED, $3.00. 


247 HENRY HOLT & 00., New York City. 








Economy Club List of New and Stand- 
ard Books at very low prices for cash, 


sent post free to any address. 
A. §. CLARK, 


66 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
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The Practice of Copying Music facilitates Sight-Reading. 
THE MUSIC weEOPY- BOOKS, 


Helps to Daily 1 Practice, 


By D. P. H 
Quarto, 7x 8%, Extra Bound......... N rice, 50 cents. 
Copies sent to any address on receipt of price. 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 
Publishers of Blank Books for School’ Use, 
241 m (P) 119 & 121 William 8t., New York. 
Preserve your Journals. 


188 Our Binders will Save Them. 1880 : 
Pull Annual Files are Worth the Sub- | 

scription Price. 
Save Your Money by Saving Your Journals. | 


Binders $1.50, postpaid. 
Address T. W. BICKNELL, Publ Publisher, ie 








JOURNAL BINDEBS. 








at home, Sam les joa 
sme, Sample orth $20, 


$5 to $20.8 — 


“tiste is on one of the covers. The sub: 


Lawrence Academy, 
GROTON, MASS. 

The Winter Term will commence Dec. 10th. This 
school is furnished with all the advantages of a city 
school, with very few of its temptations and dangers, 
; and at only a fraction of the expense. For Catalogue, 
or oa of last entrance sxaatine tion, address 

ALL, Principal. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 


|The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Pour Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, Epenheining full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
Wellesley, Maas. 
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THE RAINDROP. 


c.. Monthly Magazine of entertaining reading for 
ung people. This is a handsome quarto magazine of 
#2 pages, printed in large clear type. The language is 
lain, simple, and direct, that even the youngest 
er can readily understand it. Even grown-up peo- 
ple find it very pleasant reading. On account of the 
Simple and easy lan e, free from all involved con- 
structions, } is especially adapted to the use of deaf- 
mutes. A fine plate of the ual Alphabet used by 
t-matter con- 
sists entirely of stories, and nothing of a transient na- 
| tare is inserted. It is just such a magazine as all intel- 
nt and cultivated people would like to place in the 
Seeas of their children. Those subscribing are sure to 
get the full value of their money, Terms, $1.00 4 
Send 10c. for a specimen number. Address THE 
RAINDROP, Turtle Oreek, Allegheny Co., Pa, 235 p 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


Desire to secure the services of a few gentlemen or 
ladies to bring to the attention 6f educators in New- 
England, 


A New and Valuable Work 


on the Continent of ‘*‘ Europe,’ combining Geogra- 
phy, History, and full details of the customs and habits 
of the various peoples, profusely illustrated. 


For particulars address 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
6 Mawley Street, Boston, Masa. 
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~ AGENTS! READ Tus! 


y 
on and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful In- 


ventions. We mean what we say. Sample Free. 

Address AN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
AGENTS WANTED fis cnplece und brit 
liant History of the great tour of 








GEN. GRANT *“"tue” 


by Hon J. T. Headley, the prince of descriptive authors. 
e greatest hit. (A million people want it. 
Here is the best chance of your life to make money. Be 
ware of imitations by unknown authors. The splendid 
authorship, elegant illustrations, superlor paper, and 
marvelous cheapness render this k immensel 
popular. 2,000 agents at work, and reporting — 
sales. Nearly 10,000 books sold. 3,000 AGENTS 
WANTED YET. For particulars address HUBBARD 
BROS., 733 Sansom 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 247 


Laura Dewey Bridgman, 


THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted to canvass for the LIrre 
AND EpvucaTIon of this remarkable girl, written by 
her Teacher, MRS. MARY SWIFT LAMSON ; with 
an Introduction by Prof. E>DwARps A. PARK, D.D, 

Liberal Commissions. Address 
NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 

16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Pertaining to Per- 
sons, Places, and 
Things, with Black- 
board Designs, Bible 
Studies, Concert Ex- 
ercises, and Prayer- 
Meeting Outlines. 
Introduction by J.H. 
Vincent,D.D. 460 pp. 
= $1.75 by mail. In- 
mensely popular. « A single agent has actually sold ever 
7000 copies. Agents wanted. E. B. TREAT, Pud’r, 
238 805 Broadway, New York. 


Normal Question Book 
BIG@ MONEY FOR ALL. 


Agents Wanted forthe Nermal Question 
Book, Normal Teacher, and Methods 
of Teaching in Countr~ Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO 
CANVASSERS. 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 
238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


=Methods of Teaching.: 
TEAC H E RS ! $100 PR ga + ah Aad 


educational work; that is, you can “‘ do good and make 
money.” The “ SCHOLAR’S COMPANION” is a 
splendid paper at 50 cents a year, and it will be taken 
by nine out of ten families. It will interest your schol- 
ars amazingly. We are going to have 50,000 subscribers, 
and shall pay liberally those who aid us. Send 10 cents 
for samples and particulars, E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
17 Warren Street, N. Y. 336 tf 
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NORMAL TEACH 
“STOOHOS AULNNO 








AGENTS 


AGENTS $50 TO $200 PER MONTH. 


A New, Clear and Concise 


Universal History 


Commencing with the earliest periods, closing March, 
1877. % vols. of the World’s great, Grand History in 
one. Ancient, Middle Ages, and Modern, includ- 
ing history of Centennial Exposition, Inauguration of 
President Hayes, and Turkish dificulties. A bookof 
thrilling interest and universal need. Sells faster than 
any other. Beautiful Illustrations, Low Price, Quick 
Sales, Extra Terms, Circulars Free. Address J. C. 
McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 193 


Women Wanted 


As Agents for our EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS, 





Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
Good Times. 


Good Commissions or Large Premiums 
OFFERED. 
Addreas 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


245 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramaa to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
ay oe and receiving highest praise from teachers. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 

T. 8S. DENISON, 
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% un a RECTORY. 
ading Colleges, Preparato Schools, 
Normal Schools, pom ee &c. s 


$ COLLEGES. 

_ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Bight Colleges and 

U) Schools. Open to both sexes. yy Ne the Registrar. 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
UV sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres, 











LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 
Champaign, Il. J. M, GuxGory, LL.D., Regent, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
| etc., address the President, Gro, F. MaGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


_MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
_SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
a ____ PROFESSIONAL. __ 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof. E. R. RuGe LES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


[CUROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING. eg year. Descriptive pam- 
phiet. PRor. WATSON, 107 Marlborough St., Boston. 


F sto. COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 

















SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF. MONROR’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
_8. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Thompson, Worcester, Maas. 
‘ALE LAW SCHOOL. Re 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
years. Fall term opens Sept.25, For circular, 
rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 














lar course two \rtwo 


address 





NONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catal @ or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 ax 


Mm” CHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 
55 zz Address 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SoHnOOL Sr., BOSTON. 
WALTER SmitsH, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 
alae STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGA, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Hypk, Prin. 


it TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
‘0 


E. H, RUSsELL, Principal. 








For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAss, 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASss. 
§ For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 





OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesT¥IELD, MAss. 
For Both Sexes. 


For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 133 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
¢ For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
F neipal, 69 Chester uare, Boston, Mass. — 1 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_ Address CHA8.C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46. zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V. SPEAR \R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


C GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
['x. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


(HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass, 

will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E, CARTER 
or H. A. Coss, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 











PREPARATORY. — 





HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston 8t., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. che 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. fexpenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRiEsT, Principal. 80z2_ 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
ncipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 zz 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire Co., Mass, Established in 1842. Prepares 

oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. Miiis, A.M.. Principal 


ERMAN. An educated German og~ | receives a 

limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
Harmony, if desired. Address ANTONIE SOHRADER 
PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 az 











JGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
Mass. OC. B. Mevost.y, Superintendent, oe 





PREPARATORY. 


EWISTO ahs oe hag gg A Y. On plan of best 
Preparatory Schools. W. H. SonuYLER, A.M., Prin. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BucKiyn, A. M. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
has superior advan for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


RCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, Thor- 
a equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


Wsz NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 az 























Publishers. 


Just Published: 
SWINTON’S 
New Word Analysis, 


Or School Etymology of English Derivative 
Words, with practical exercises in Spelling, 
Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, and the 
Use of Words. 

This is a new modeling and re-writing of the authors’ 
very popular Word Analysis, first published in 1871. 
It has grown out of a large amount of testimony to the 
effect that the older book, while valuable as a manual 
of methods in the hands of teachers, is deficient in prac- 
tice-work for pupils. The old METHODS have been re- 
tained, while an adequate amount of new MATTER has 
been added. 

Cloth, 150 pages. By mail, for examination with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of 25 cents. 


WELLS’S 
Natural Philosophy. 


NEW EDITION. 


With many new Engravings, carefully revised 
and re-edited in accordance with the latest 
results of scientific discovery and research. 
By WortTHINGTON C, Forp. In two parts 
and in one volume. 

PART I. includes the discussion of matter and its gen- 
eral properties, the attraction of gravitation, and the 
elementary prificiples of pneumatics, hydraulics, and 
hydrostatics, 


PART II. treats of the theory of the forces known as 
heat, electricity, and magnetism, together with the 
principles of Acoustics. 


By mail, for examination with a view to introduction, 
PART 1, 45 cts.; PART II., 55 cts. Complete, $1.00, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


247 PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St. New York. 








GREATLY IMPROVED! 


This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 
By Rev. EDWIN W. RICE, 

Aided by experienced writers and Sunday-#chool work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackboard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Help for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
most usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. PART I.—JANUARY TO JULY, 
Studies in Matthew. 

Part Il.—JoLy TO Dec. Studies in Genesis. 


te" Bound in boards in two parts; price of each part, 


10 cents; 100 — $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 copies, $15. 
Pub. and forsale by AMER. SS. 8. UNION, 


&. 8S. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 


BUFFORD'S CHRISTMAS NOVELTIES. 


An unusually large and beautiful assortment of 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR CARDS. 
Christmas Panels, Christmas Transparencies, 
Ladies’ Christmas Calendars, 
New-Year Calling Cards, 


; mneotey Engrevieg and German Transparencies, 
o 


tage, Cabinet, and Panel Chromos, 
crap Pictures, &c. 
Sunday and Day-School Rewards, 
Society and School Diplomas. 


For sale by all the leading stationers. Extra induce- 
ments to teachers and agents. 


J. H. BUFFORD'S SONS, Manu/fact’¢ Pubs., 
Established 1830. (247 tf] Boston, MAss, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


15 Bromfield Street. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 


New-Engiand Deposit ' 
ew-England repository | educational Goods 
A 


ND 
Teachers’ © Wants"’ 


A SPROCIALTY, 





Educational Publications | 


OF 
Cowperthwalt & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, ptblishers of 


Interlinear Classics. 


** We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Greek 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfally 
in one year,’’—Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cleere, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, ench, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50, 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

istories, Manesca’s French Series, ete. 

(a Sample pages of Interlinears free. 
terms and circulars, 


JOHN W. LOVELL, 
34 Bonp St., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


Send for 
247 uz 


Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight's Mistery of pans, ? “ 10.00 
Macaulny’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 40 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives, . ° ° 3 4 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 « 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History,  ¢ 1.25 


Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. | 


Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Beading. 
Whipple’« Animal Analysis. 


©ox’s Tales of Ancient reegee 
» France. 


Kirkland’s Short Histor 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Later’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, MoCLURG & CO., 
234 117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


PHITTIPS & Ww 805 Broadway, N.Y., 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, *°),Brondvay, N.¥ 
TEXT-BOOK PRIMERS. 


What is Education, By WM. F. Purirs, A.M., .10 
Socrates. By WM. F, ’uk.ps, A,M., ’ ° 10 
Pestalozzi. « “ “ ° 10 
Horace Mann. “ “ 6 10 
Frocbel. . ne sh , . 10 
Roger Ascham and John Sturm,— Glimpses of 
Education in the XVI. Centary, a . 10 
Anglo Saxon. By Prof. A.8. Coors, . -20 
Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D., .10 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Weatlake’s Commen School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Littl Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivated Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 247 cow 





-D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St, New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, $123.50. 245 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Brown’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Grammar. 


Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary Pareeieer- 











ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 
Important and Practical Ques- 
tions clearly answered, compiled 
from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Co » 
eee and High Schools, 
12mo, cloth, 340 pp. $1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 
iar CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. Jt is one of the very best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 


Address 1, W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
282 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N, ¥, 


°» Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 

THOU AND |: WITH OTHER POEMS. By Tuxopore 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 yol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 

MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RicuAxp A. Proc- 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25, 

PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by Loxnerat- 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., full gilt; $5," 
244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. ¥. 





GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 es Ime. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each, 

Address T. W. BIOKNELL, Publisher, 
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olishers. 


The first book, Lessons in é, is a successful, 
ingenious system for securing fluency of expression, ease 
and correctness in writing, and interest in a study here- 
tofore dry and unsatisfactory. It teaches how to handle 


HIIACKENBOS'S | Kanfien a Lessons. 


QU Grammar. 
Lessons in Composition. 
cally. The English | Compesition and Rhetoric. 
Grammar is simple and plain in statement, and thorough 
in its treatmient of the philosophy of the language. 
This series of Arithmetics is clear, logical, and well 
graded, and contains es number of practical exam- 
ples. Teaches the methods actually used by business 
mee. See ven | Elementary A 
jn mak APPLETON’S { Peactical Arithmetic. 
bil important Higher Arithmetic. 


s, the 
financial changes are all recognized, the difference be- 
tween gold and currency is shown, and the different 
classes of U. 8S. Bonds are fully described. The “ Prac- 
tical’ contains a course in Book-keeping. 
Mi. W. EEAZEN, Gen’! Ag’t for New-England, 
249 6 Hawley Street, Roston, Mass. 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 
The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 
$1.50 per annum. Sage free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


SP Send for descriptive Catalogue 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
MH. Mi. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUTLER’S 
PICTORIAL HISTORY 
Of the United States. 


338 PAGES, 
8 Full-page Copperplate Maps, and 70 Illustrations. 
Intro. Price, $1.00; Exch. Price, 60 cts. 


We also publish Coppee’s Elements of Logic, 
°s El ts of Bhetoric, and Tenney’s 





rithmetic. 








Cc Le 
Geology. 





Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
249 b : Providence, R. 1. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN® & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Gomeav English Li 
S terature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl's Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem's New Latin-Bnglish 
vay emt 5 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 








CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


LISH 

Anderson’s Histories ond Mist’1 Beaders; 

Leighton’s History of Rome; 

Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Meetel’s French Course 

Beed and aoe Graded Lessons in Eng- 
3 ' 


ysiology and Hygiene. 
D. WILLIAMS, 9 T. T. BAILEY, Agt., 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin Bt. Boston. 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO. 
36 Bromficid St., BOSTON. 
GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 
For information, address the Publish _rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO. 
CINCINNATI, PHILAD CHICAGO. 
Wm. J Mine, AM. Principal Siate Normal Schoo 
Geneseo, New York.’ This series embraces » practical 








oe’. Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 
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RODERICK | 


+ 79) i 
7 » 


A System of Moral Science. 

By LAurgeys P. Hickox, D.D., LL.D. Revised with 
the cotperation of JuLius H. SEELYE, D.D., LL.D., 
President ef Amherst College. 

The doctrine of the State and the question of Re- 
eaten and Education wholly rewritten. 

This work is an entire and careful revision of Hick- 
ok’s original text-book of Moral Science. The remark- 
able excellences of that book, unsurpassed as it is in 
systematic rand scientific precision, are carefully 
retained in the present edition. Many parts of the 
book have, however, been rewritten entirely, modify- 
ing the original statements where this was necessary 
for clearness, and adding new discussions where this 
was nec for fullness. To the many teachers who 
have uséd the original text-book with such signal 
profit, the publishers confidently commend this new 
and revised edition; and with equal confidence the 
offer it to others who would like a manual in whic 
the principles of morality are expounded in a manner 
as truly simple as it is thoroughly scientific. 

Sample copy, $1.00. (" Ready January 8, 1880. 


CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


249 Boston, New York and Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 











MONROE'S Reading Charts. | BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | fas : 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | ‘42 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. | NEW YORK. 
BERARO'S New U.S. History. | 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. | 25 Washington St 
ROYSE’S American Literature. | CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Much Ado About Nothing. Twelfth Night. 
Merchant of Venice. Winter’s Tale. 





Midsummer — Dream. Julius Owsar. 
Romeo Juliet. Macbeth. 
As You Like It. Hamlet. 
King Henry. the Elghth Temper 
ng Henry x ‘empest. 
King Richard the Second. 43 





G2 Please read the opinions of Prof. 
Churchill and Miss Ward, concerning this 
series, on pages 362 and 363. 

A. G- STOCKIN, 


A for New gland 
249 41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Selections from the 


AMERICAN Poems. works of Leongfel- 
low, Whittier, Bryant, Helmes, Lowell, and 
Emerson. With Biographical Sketches, and Notes 
———e the historical and personal allusions. 16mo, 
pages. $1.25. 

An admirable text-book. In the hands of intelligent 
teachers it. must be in the highest degree interesting to 
pupils in high and grammar schools, seminaries, and 
academies, and exceedingly useful in fostering and 
directing the taste of young persons for the best 
ican poetry, and for all literature, 

te Correspondence with Teachers invited. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & C0O., Publishers, Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 





meri- 





PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm'’t. 
White's InduStrial Drawing; 
Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Olnmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 
Olnmey’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 





Colten’s New Geo phies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s 


tline of U. S. Mistery. 
Hocker’s New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philesophy. 
Hill’s Elem. of Bhetoric and Composition. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 
Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 

For terms address w. iH. FAU Cc 

Agent ew 

41 Franklin Street, . 


114 ss 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 35 and 37 Park Pl., New York. 
Boren Begins ferter™ G77 Rooke 
ysen '* . * . 








New- 


lies «=A. 8. MANGON, 82 St., Boston. 


Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT &CO., Publishers 
PHILADELPRIA, 
Invite attention to the following Educational Works 
published by them: 
Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford's Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology. 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester'’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater's Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 
Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 az 


MACMILLAN & 00.8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Eiuxiey’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxtey & Martin’s Elem. aestouy, 00 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jonew’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.35 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.35 
Stewart's Lesseus in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational 


alogue sent on ‘ication. 
154 az da Birect ie York 


Cat 
22 Bon 
THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORE. 








Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues, 158 tf 


PORTER & COATES, 
Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 








PUBLISH 
Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
ee ee Second 6 
Third “‘ 
e Fr «“é 
“ Fifth 66 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
s6 Complete 66 
Backwalter’s Elemcutary Speller (new). 
és Comprehensive ‘* (new). 
Ceoates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


te Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art AND EpvucATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public a PRror. WALTER SMITH, 

eral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
Echools, and Director of Art-Education in Mass, 


“ 





The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and es. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 
lessons. 


Prang’s American Chromoes. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
By Edwin P. Seaver, A.M., Head-master of English 
High-school, Boston, and Geo. A. Walton, A.M., 
author Walton’s Arithmetics, Arithmet’l Tables,etc. 

The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Weorcester’s New Spelling - Books. 

Correspendence solicited. 


1552s 





223 








Publishers of the 


Harvey’s Readers, 
Harvey's gerne 
White's thmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's ‘ 
Eclectic Penmanship, 
Etc 





Gildersieeve’s Latin Seri 
Jeohuston & Browne's E 


STONE 
B 
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VAN ANTWERP, 


| CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 


Educational i Publications. 


Guyot's New Gongrepeie® 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon's New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney's Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 


books. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 


or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 83 Hawley Street, Besten. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal Music, arranged in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 
Sample Copy by Mail Fifty Cents. 
HAPPY HOURS, | 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ke. 
mentary Courxe, for Schools, Academies, &c, 








Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 
SONCS OF YALE. 
16m0, Cloth,......-+seesees $1.00, 


Address the Publishers, as above. 





er e Bi on ee By W. F , aon = 
In a se 0. ogra es. By W. F. 1 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
History of England. ——— =. 
Hart’s German Classics Students. 
By ¥. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. (4 vols. ready) acd $1.00 and £1.25 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75. to $20 
.| The Klementa 


Sctence Series (30 vols.), § «75 


The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1426 

The Great Events of History, Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. ts "7. 4.50 
m the a a 2g the Christian Era till the) Godwin’s Cyclo. of B aphy, (new ed.) 5.00 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo,| ppackett’s oetry for Home and School, 1.26 
cloth........ $1.25. Gombert’s French Classics, Per vol., 60 


Leffiingwel?s English Classics for Schools, 1. 
Treland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, ° 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus wnd Schule, 1,28 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Mathetics, and Logie 
Sturtevant's Economies. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete, 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO, B, TOWLE, 
8381 Washington St., Boston, 


329 Educational Agent for New England. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 
Helmer’ Re rs, History, and Grammars, 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
on. 

lish Literature. 


DeVere’s French Se (4) 155 zz 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIO, 

With new and fresh Examples for ora! and written 

work, and the omission from the main book of every 

pre used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are placed next to U. 8. Mohey and 

Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 

of the exact size from the government standards. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 

pages on receipt ef 3-ct, stamp. 

*S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
ass. With numerous maps and illustrations. 

Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 


TILDEN’S MUSIOAL GUIDE. 


For ungraded- and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 
Cireulars sent on lication. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, as abo 
agent. 
Chicago. — 


THOMAS H. BUSH, 
70 Metropolitan Block, 

The Elegant New Edition of 
RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS, 
Containing all the Plates and Wood-cuts of the 
original London edition. 





5 vols. 8vo. 
Price in Green Cloth Extra, . re | 
“ Half Calf “6 ° ° 35,00 
66 Full Calf bed 40,00 





To all who en to take the remaining four vol- 
umes of Ruskin's principal work, viz., ‘Stones of 
Venice” and “‘ Seven Lamps,” the price will be §5 per 


set less. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


246 15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


| BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. 8. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton's Physics and Chemistry, 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 


Hepburn’s En Rhetoric, 
+ Mo and Manners, 


MORE LABGELY USED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SOHOOLS THAN 
ANY OTHER 


0@™ Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, 





